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—BUT SCRUBBING RUINS 
CLOTHES, ALICE. GET 
SOME FRINSO. IT 
WASHES CLOTHES WHITER 

WITHOUT SCRUBBING 
AND COLORED CLOTHES 
COME BRIGHTER 


DO YOU LET YOUR 
LAUNDRESS SCRUB 
YOUR CLOTHES ? 


—|VE HEARD ABOouT 
RINSO. 'lL HAVE 
JANE TRY IT 
NEXT WEEK 


—OF COURSE, HOW 
ELSE CAN SHE GET 
THE DIRT OUT? 


NEXT WASHDAY 


—-WELL, JANE, HOW 
DO YOU LIKE RINSO? 
— (IT CERTAINCY WASHES 
CLOTHES WHITER, 
DOESNT IT? 


put every 44) a 


ay> 


—YES, MRS. FORD. 
AND IT SAVES 
BOILING, TOO. 
—| NEVER SAW 
SUCH sUDS! 


re so chick, 
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inly lik 
et certainly . e,”” writes Mrs. 
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OID Kine soaks one 
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Get the BIG Pal “il cleaning. 


dishwashing an MASS- 
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+ 
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TUNE IN on Rinso Talkies, 

“What Happened to Jane”. 

Tues. & Thurs. 5:30p.m., E.D.T 
over the WEAF network. 


SAFE for your finest cottons 
and linens — white or colors 


TOBER 


rue 


Ce 


a 


Millions also use it 
for dishes, floors 
and all cleaning 


Millions use Rinso 
for whiter washes 
in tub or machine 


_ side, “Right Now,” is also by Chevalier. 


MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie's Service Department, Reviewing the 
Newest Phonograph Records of Film Musical Hits 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


AURICE CHE- 
VALIER, the in- 
imitable French- 


man, is winning 
new laurels and invading 
a fresh field. The fans 
who have heard him sing 
in his recent successes 
don’t have to be told that 
he has one of those rare 
gifts, a personality voice. 
And if you haven’t heard 
him, by any chance, I 
recommend that you lose 
no time in getting his 
latest film recording. It is nothing less than ‘“Moon- 
light Saving Time,” which we predicted would be one 
of the outstanding hits of the year. Chevalier brings 
to his rendition a quality peculiarly his own, and suc- 
ceeds in breathing into it a sentimental quality which 
puts his performance in a class by itself. If he can do 


half as well with other numbers, he will have a future 


and a following quite apart from the movies. The other 
This is a 
Victor record. 

One of the novelty hits of the month, which I think 
will go over big as a hot number, is “Moan, You Moan- 
ers.” Although it is reminiscent of “Sing, You Sin- 
ners,” it has enough originality of its own to carry it 
safely. The recording is listed by Connie’s Inn Orches- 
tra, and when you hear it you will have no difficulty 
in placing Connie as none other than our old friend, 
Fletcher Henderson and his famous outfit of Sepia Syn- 
copaters. And they certainly perform with vim and 
vigor. The other side, “Roll On, Mississippi, Roll On,” 
is also by Connie’s Inn Orchestra, a somewhat faster 
tune and offering a nice contrast. (This is a Victor 
record. ) 


EXT on the list we come to “‘Never,”’ a tune which 

seems to be catching on fast. It is played by Bert 
Lown and his Hotel Biltmore Orchestra, and Mr. Lown 
and his musical gentlemen give it all of their charac- 
teristic style. An excellent vocal refrain is furnished 
by the trio. The other side, “I’m Painting Pictures,” is 
also by Bert and his band, with a vocal chorus by Elmer 
Feldkamp. (This is a Victor record.) 

“Maybe It’s the Moon,” comes next, played by 
Johnny Hamp and his orchestra. After a short Euro- 
pean tour, these boys are back and seem to be getting 
more popular every day. They do a very good job and 
I know that you’ll enjoy the vocal chorus by Carl Graub. 

The other side, “I Was Only Teasing You,” is also by 
Johnny Hamp. This is a good lively number and makes 
up a record with two good tunes. This side also 
has a vocal refrain by Carl Graub. (This is a Victor 
record. ) 


| One the new musical comedy, “The Band Wagon,” 
we have the hit, ““Dancing in the Dark.” You’re sure 
to like this one, and as Waring’s Pennsylvanians record 
it, you know you won’t be disappointed. This tune has 
one of those excellent vocal choruses by the Three War- 
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THE MONTR’S BIGGEST HITS 


“Moan, You Moaners,” fox trot—played by 
Connie’s Inn Orchestra (Victor) 
“Trees,” waltz arrangement—played by Low,” and is another 
Victor Young’s Salon Orchestra (Brunswick) 
“Moonlight Saving Time,” vocal—by 
Maurice Chevalier (Victor) 
“Never,” fox trot—played by 
Bert Lown and his Hotel Biltmore Orchestra (Victor) 
“Creole Rhapsody,” played by 
Duke Ellington and his Jungle Band (Brunswick) 


ing Girls, which in itself 
is enough to justify buy- 


ing it. The other side is 
also from “The Band 
Wagon,” “High and 


good tune, with another 
good vocal refrain by the 
Three Waring Girls.. 
(Victor record.) ; 

It is rumored that “Peg 
o’ My Heart,” one of the 
greatest stage musical 
successes of years, is to 
be done again in pictures 
as a talkie, and that Colleen Moore may use it for a 
come-back. You will remember that it was one of Lau- 
rette Taylor’s leading triumphs, and she did the silent 
version in pictures. The play was written by her hus- 
band, Hartley Manners, especially for her. 

Arthur Lange, Broadway arranger, is now in charge 
of music at RKQO-Pathé. 

“The Music Shop” has been purchased for Joseph 
Cawthorne as another musical feature. 

“Girl Crazy,” one of the season’s hits of the Broad- 
way musical shows, has been bought for picturizing 
by RKO. 

“Gente Alegre,” the first all-Spanish musical talkie 
to be produced in sound, was recently shown in Holly- 
wood, featuring Roberto Rey, known as the Spanish 
Chevalier. 


The Readers’ Verdict 


ope response from the readers of NEw Movir MAGA- 
ZINE for their favorite numbers and orchestra lead- 
ers has been most gratifying. Below we print two 
characteristic letters. Next month there will be more! 


“My favorite song of the movies is ‘Sing, You Sin- 
ners.’ It’s really ‘hot,’ and has the pep in it that is 
wanted by this modern generation. 

“My favorite orchestra leader is Guy Lombardo be- 
cause he has the rhythm which is wanted by the public 
nowadays. He has a wonderful personality and a nice 
voice. 

Robert L. Brunswick, 
47 Hamilton Street, 
Everett, Mass.” 


“As I am a constant reader of your NEw Moviz, I 
come across ‘Music.of the Sound Screen,’ which is one 
of my favorite columns. 

“My favorite theme song is ‘One Heavenly Night,’ 
from the production of the same name. Leo Reisman 
and his orchestra make me feel as sentimental when I 
hear them play that song as though they were right 
near me. 

“As I write this I am listening to my favorite leader 
and his orchestra play their realistic tunes and melodies 
which thrill me. 


Miss M. Lacerenza, 
316 East 113th Street, 
New York, N. Y.” 


Photo By 


RAY HUFF 
Los Angeles, 1931 
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Fascinating stage and screen star has 


bis A 


PAULINE FREDERICK in her present stage 
success, Elizabeth the Queen, transforms her 
face with the versatility for which she is famous. 


“FT AM over forty years old,” says 
Pauline Frederick. But who 
would believe it looking at the recent 
picture above! 
“AndIamnowrealizing that birth- 
days do not count if a woman keeps 
her youthful complexion. 


“After every performance of my 
present stage vehicle, Elizabeth the 
, Queen, I use Lux Toilet Soap to 
cleanse my skin of makeup. Not only 
does it remove every trace of grease 
paint, but it protects my complexion 
and leaves my face feeling fresh and 
invigorated. 


a Complexion Secret you, too, can share! 


“For a long period I have used this 
soap regularly and find that it does 
wonders for my skin.” 

Countless other beautiful women 
of the stage and screen agree! 


Hollywood’s favorite 
Complexion Care 


In Hollywood, of the 613 important 
actresses (including all stars) 605 use 
fragrant white Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly. The Broadway stars, the 
European stars, too, are devoted to 
it. Surely you will want to try it! 


Lux Toilet Soap-104 


a | 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


Clark Gable, filmdom's newest meteor, plays the gangster 


who almost ruins the heroine's life in “A Free Soul,” Norma 
Shearer's newest screen success. This is based on Adela 
Rogers St. Johns’ novel. 


AA indicates a motion picture of extraordinary merit. 
A is used to mark a film that is excellent in every way. 
B means a good picture. Cis fairly good and D is just 
fair. You can’t waste your time or money on motion 
pictures carrying NEw Movir’s AA or A award of 
merit. 


The Smiling Lieutenant. Sprightly entertainment for 
hot weather or any other kind of weather with Che- 
valier exerting his charm under the direction of the 
adroit Ernst Lubitsch. Claudette Colbert and Miriam 
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Brief Comments Upon the 
Leading Motion Pictures of 


the Last Six Months 


wi provide excellent support. Paramount. Class 

Always Goodbye. The second production starring 
Elissa Landi in a diverting story. Miss Landi again 
indicates that she has the temperamental qualifications 
of a popular player. Fox. Class A. 

Women of All Nations. Victor McLaglen and Edmund 
Lowe are once more an amusing team in a good follow- 
up for “The Cock-Eyed World” and ‘‘What Price Glory.” 
Greta Nissen is the girl they both want. Fox. Class A, 

A Free Soul. Although Norma Shearer is by no means 
a new actress she continues on the up-grade. Adela. 
Rogers St. Johns supplies a suitable story. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class A. 

Seed. A writer feeling that he cannot do himself. 
justice when subject to family annoyances tries his luck 
in Paris and gets all messed up with other annoyances. 
An intelligent treatment of a novel by Charles Norris. 
Universal. Class A 

Up Pops the Devil. Another version of the problems 
confronting an ambitious writer. It contains some in- 
teresting pointers on domestic adjustments. Para- 
mount. Class B. 

Tarnished Lady. Tallulah Bankhead does her best, and 
it is a very good best, to give life and feeling to an 
artificial story. If it does not click it is not the fault 
of the star. Paramount. Class D. 

The Lawyer’s Secret. The problem confronting a law- 
yer who must violate legal ethics in order to save an 
innocent man, it is a slow moving picture in which 
Buddy Rogers appears. Paramount. Class C. 

Subway Express. It all happens in the subway just 
as it did in the stage play. The murder is kept a 
mystery until near the close of the picture. Columbia. 
Class B. 

Indiscreet. The question of a woman’s past is intro- 
duced, if not entirely solved, by Gloria Swanson who 
presents an alluring but troubled young woman. Ben 
Lyon is pleasing in her support. United Artists. 
Class A. ; 

Kick In. Clara Bow appearing in the somewhat de- 
pressing melodrama modeled along criminal lines. 
Paramount. Class B. 

It’s a Wise Child. Marion Davies in an adequately 
fashioned version of a Belasco comedy. James Gleason 
introduces a new style of comedy character. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class B. 

Donovan’s Kid. Guaranteed to give you a good cry 
over the separation of an appealing youngster and his 
gangster guardian. Jackie Cooper and Richard Dix 
score. Radio. Class A. 

Three Girls Lost. Three pretty girls alone and friend- 
less in Chicago. As may be imagined they have to fight 
off wolves in men’s clothing. Passable entertainment. 
Fox. Class C. 

Too Young to Marry. Loretta Young and Grant With- 
ers present a sympathetic pair in a fairly realistic 
depiction of small-town family life. Warners. Class B. 

Dude Ranch. A broad satire on the civilized ranchers 
being exploited as a part of the wild and woolly West. 
Jack Oakie as a debonair cowboy gets a lot of 
laughs. Paramount. Class B. 

Don’t Divorce Him. Clyde Cook as a kind-hearted law 

(Continued on page 10) 
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TAKE A LION WI 
ON YOUR VAC 


ANT to make sure of a roaring good time 


TH YO 
ATION! 


A Few M-G-M Hits 
Coming Soon! 


this summer? Looking for thrills, adventure, 


romance, fun? Remember Leo, the M-G-M lion! Joan CRAWFORD 
; b h in “This Modern Age” 
Look him up wherever you may be—at seashore or Greta GARBO 
; in “Susan Lenox, Her Fall 
camp, at home or abroad—you’re seldom more than and Rise” 
a few miles away from a theatre where the world’s ony ee 
: : : ! : Buster KEATON 
greatest motion pictures are being shown! Drop in EEE a REISE econ lS NERVES 
to see Leo. He’ll be delighted to introduce you to Marie DRESSLER 
and Polly MORAN in<«Politics” 
the greatest stars on the screen today—acting for the funniest picture you ever saw 


; and many, many others! 
you in pictures that represent the world’s best 


entertainment. 


More stars than there are in heaven 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing the quite normal young 
woman he marries. lhe 
takes him some time to re-_ | 
alize that a kiss on the | 
forehead is not the acme | 
of marital bliss. Warners. 
Class B. 

Young Sinners. Youth | 
kicking up its heels and ~ 
upsetting trays full of 
cocktails in an animated 
version of a successful 

| 


stage play. Thomas 
Meighan is in the cast. 
Fox. Class B. 


Party Husband. Dorothy 
Mackaill and James Ren- 
nie give their version of 
what is the matter with 
marriage. The question is 
still unanswered. First 
National. Class B. | 

Bachelor Apartment. Low-_ | 
ell Sherman, plus a gar- 
denia, illustrates the art of 
seduction. As in the past, | 
he proves a good instruc- | 
tor. Radio. Class B. 

Monsters of the Deep. 
Deep sea fishing realis- 


; : . tically pictured by Jack 
Gloria Swanson and Ben Lyon have many delightful comedy moments in the early part Draper. off (HOMenISta nor 


of Miss Swanson's newest starring vehicle, "'Indiscreet.'' The star is excellent and she California) Hane II 


wears some stunning new frocks. Talking Picts melee es 

The Public Enemy. Vivid 

clerk persuades prospective clients to patch up their and convincing in its presentation of gangster charac- 
differences. Educational. Class B. ters. Warners. Class A. 

Daybreak. Austrian army life in the merry days be- The Finger Points. Barthelmess as a newspaper re- 
fore the War. Ramon Novarro is a gay young blade porter shows up a bunch of gangsters. First National. 
more concerned with love than with war. Metro- Class A. 

Goldwyn. Class B. City Streets. From a western ranch to the frothy 

Doctors’ Wives. The life of a popular physician as_ trail of beer racketeers is the (Continued on page 80) 
seen from the viewpoint 
of a neglected wife. But 
Joan Bennett is too at- 
tractive to be neglected 
for long. Fox. Class B. 

The Good Bad Girl. An 
addition to the ever in- 
Y creasing family of gang- 
} ster films. Not out of 

the ordinary but pass- 

: able. Columbia. Class C. 

Six Cylinder Love. More 

dialogue than action. The 

Ge first-rate cast, including 

i William Collier, Sr., 

works valiantly to hold 

- the attention. Fox. Class 
> Be 

i Virtuous Husband. A 

priggish youth becomes 

an all too reticent bride- 

groom, thereby distress- 


ah 


Elissa Landi, Hollywood's 

newest invador, comes 

into her own in “Always 

Goodbye,’ in which she 

receives admirable support 
from Lewis Stone and 

Paul Cavanagh. You'll like 
4 Miss Landi. 


i i 


WHERE to WRITE the MOVIE STARS 


When you want to write the stars or players, address your com- 


munications to the studios as indicated. 


If you are writing for a 


photograph, be sure to enclose twenty-five cents in stamps or silver. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Culver City, 


William Bakewell 
Lionel Barrymore 
Wallace Beery 
Edwina Booth 
Harry Carey 
Joan Crawford 
Marion Davies 
Reginald Denny 
Mary Doran 
Kent Douglass 
Marie Dressler 
Cliff Edwards 
Madge Evans 
Clark Gable 
Greta Garbo 
John Gilbert 
Ralph Graves 
Raymond Hackett 
William Haines 
Neil Hamilton 
Leslie Howard 
Leila Hyams 
Dorothy Jordan 
Buster Keaton 


If you send silver, wrap the coin carefully. 


Gwen Lee ~ 

Joan Marsh 
Adolphe Menjou 
John Miljan 
Robert Montgomery 
Grace Moore ~— 
Polly Moran 
Karen Morley 
Conrad Nagel 
Ramon Novarro 
Edward Nugent 
Monroe Owsley 
Anita Page 
Marie Prevost 
Irene Purcell 
Marjorie Rambeau ~ 
Norma Shearer 
Lewis Stone 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Ernest Torrence 
Raquel Torres 
Lester Vail 
Roland Young 


Paramount-Famous-Lasky Studios, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Richard Arlen 
George Bancroft 
Carmen Barnes 
Eleanor Boardman 
Mary Brian 

Clive Brook 

Ruth Chatterton 
Maurice Chevalier 
June Collyer 
Chester Conklin 
Jackie Coogan 
Gary Cooper 
Jackie Cooper 
Frances Dee 
Marlene Dietrich 
Stuart Erwin 
Leslie Fenton 
Norman Foster 


Paramount Publix Studios, Astoria, L. I. 


Tallulah Bankhead 
Nancy Carroll 
Claudette Colbert 


Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 


Lewis Ayres 

John Boles 

John Mack Brown 
Sidney Fox 

Rose Hobart 
Barbara Kent 


Four Marx Brothers 
Skeets Gallagher 
Mitzi Green 

Sessue Hayakawa 
Phillips Holmes 


Miriam Hopkins 


Carole Lombard 
Paul Lukas 
Barry Norton 
Jack Oakie 

Guy Oliver 
Eugene Pallette 
Charles Rogers 
Peggy Shannon 
Sylvia Sidney 
Lilyan Tashman 
Regis Toomey 
Anna May Wong 


Fredric March 
Georges Metaxa 
Charles Ruggles 


Jeanette Loff 
Bela Lugosi 

Tom Mix 
Charlie Murray 
Genevieve Tobin 
Glenn Tryon 


Pathé Studios, Culver City, Calif. 


Robert Armstrong 
Constance Bennett 
Bill Boyd 

John Garrick 
James Gleason 
Ann Harding 


June MacCloy 
Eddie Quillan 
Ginger Rogers 
Marion Shilling 
Fred Scott 

Helen Twelvetrees. 


Calif. 


Fox Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Frank Albertson 


Luana Alcaniz 
Warner Baxter 
Joan Bennett 
Humphrey Bogart 
El Brendel 
Virginia Cherrill 
Marguerite Churenill 
William Collier, Sr. 
Joyce Compton 

Fifi Dorsay 

Louise Dresser 
Sally Eilers 
Charles Farrell 
Janet Gaynor 

James Kirkwood 
Elissa Landi 

Dixie Lee 

Edmund Lowe 


Warner Brothers Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


George Arliss 
John Barrymore 
Noah Beery 
Joan Blondell 
Joe E. Brown 
Dolores Costello 
Bebe Daniels 
Frank Fay 
Louise Fazenda 


Myrna Loy 
Jeanette MacDonald 
Kenneth MacKenna 
Mona Maris 

Mae Marsh 

Victor McLaglen 
Thomas Meighan 
Una Merkle 

Lois Moran 

Greta Nissen 
George O’Brien 
Warner Oland 
Maureen O’Sullivan 
Paul Page 

Will Rogers 

David Rollins 
Spencer Tracy 
Marjorie White 


Kay Francis 

Evelyn Knapp 
Winnie Lightner 
Lotti Loder 

Ben Lyon 

Marian Marsh 
Walter Pidgeon 
William Powell 
Edward G. Robinson 


First National Studios, Burbank, Calif. 


Richard Barthelmess 
Anthony Bushell 
James Cagney 
William Collier, Jr. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
Walter Huston 

Doris Kenyon ~ 


United Artists Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Eddie Cantor 
Charles Chaplin 
Ina Claire 

Ronald Colman 
Lily Damita 

Billie Dove 
Douglas Fairbanks 


Lila Lee 
Dorothy Mackaill 
David Manners 
Marilyn Miller 
Ona Munson 


- Vivienne Segal 


Loretta Young 


Jean Harlow 
Al Jolson 
Chester Morris 
Pat O’Brien 
Mary Pickford 
Gloria Swanson 
Estelle Taylor 


Columbia Studios, 1438 Gower Street, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Evelyn Brent 
Richard Cromwell 
James Hall 

Jack Holt 


RKO Studios, Gower. Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


Don Alvarado 
Robert Ames 
Mary Astor 

Sue Carol 
Joseph Cawthorne 
Betty Compson 
Ricardo Cortez 
Dolores Del Rio 
Richard Dix 
Irene Dunne 


Joan Peers 
Dorothy Revier 
Barbara Stanwyck 
John Wayne 


Arthur Lake 
Ivan Lebedeff 
Dorothy Lee 
Sharon Lynne 
Joel McCrea 
Mae Murray 
Pola Negri 
Lowell Sherman 
Bert Wheeler 
Robert Woolsey 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOLLAR 
THOUGHTS 


A Plea for Better Roles 


Can you tell me why they are 


trying to cheapen William Powell 


with all these gangster pictures and 
crook parts? He is so perfect as the 
sophisticated man of the world. I 
remember the first time I ever noticed 
him in some picture about the French 
Legion in Algiers, and at that time 
he was capable of great drama. The 
part he played in “Interference” was 
made for him. But melodramatic 
atrocities like “Man of the World” 
will spoil Powell’s screen personality 
in no time. I have a dreadful grudge 
against whoever is responsible for the 
major miscasts in Hollywood. Since her one good pic- 
ture, “It,’”’ Clara Bow has made a number of amazingly 
punk pictures, just because she has had to play a tough 
personality, instead of the sweet devilish character she 
was cut out for. Joan Crawford is on the decline be- 
cause all her scenarios are so identical that you know 
just when she is going to frown or laugh hysterically. 
They are forgetting to give Ruth Chatterton fine drama 
to work on and I miss it. Actors, not titles, draw the 
gate receipts, but if these bad plays continue it will 
be a case of ““What’s In a Name?” 
M. T. Smith, 
5116 Harriet Avenue, South. 


You’re Right, Joe 


Chicago, Ill. 

Things I’d Like to See in the Movies: 

Good comedies like Mack Sennett used to produce 
with Ben Turpin and Mack Swain. More actresses who 
could act as natural as Barbara Stanwyck. George 
O’Brien getting a break by having a story worthy of 
his dramatic ability. More films like ‘The Front Page’”’ 
and “The Millionaire.’ The return of Pearl White, 
Mary Miles Minter, Charles Ray, Robert Warwick and 
Ivor Novello. More films with that excellent actress, 
Mae Clarke. Colleen Moore in a new talking version 
of her greatest success, “So Big.’ Constance Bennett 
being a good girl. More action to the Marlene Dietrich 
films—and less of her seemingly mysterious air. 

Joseph Atli Smith, 
2524 Mont Clare Avenue. 


Welcome, Miss Negri! 


Houston, Texas 

Hollywood’s Hall of Fame, by Herb Howe, in the 
May number of NEw Movit MAGAZINE, is the grandest 
thing ever written of the dash- 
ing, fascinating Pola Negri and 


of my race, a Slav. I have not 


Here Our Readers Express 9 my race, a of the Saree 
Themselves About the Stars Saxon.” Pola is a wonderful 


actress and a devastating 

charmer. If they gave her 
pictures worthy of her talents she would be today at 
the top of the world with Marlene and Garbo. These 
three are the most magnificent, glamorous creatures in 
the history of the cinema—and each unique. Welcome 
Pola, fiery gypsy-artist, and may you earthquake’ Holly- 
wood like it has never been earthquaked before! Show 
to the world what Pola Negri can do when Pola Negri 
does. For heaven’s sake don’t let them tame you into 
a peaceful uninteresting female. We want the Pola 
of “Carmen,” “Passion” and “Forbidden Paradise” 
days! Tanya D. Schroeder, 

4114 Lunar Avenue. 


Be Sincere, Joan 


New York City, N. Y. 

Joan Crawford has always been my favorite screen 
star, but lately, in her pictures, her usual individuality 
and spontaneous happy characterizations of the young 
modern have been marred by an overdose of affectation 
totally unbecoming to her. Any amount of polish and 
technique cannot make up for a natural sincerity. Re- 
member her pictures a year or so back? Unaffected 
youth—natural sincerity. 

Rita Hillson, 


62 Hamilton Terrace. 


John and Greta 


Concord, N. C. 

I am sending in a plea for two 
of my favorites, namely John Gil- 
bert and Greta Garbo. Why, oh why, 
can’t they be together again? And 
I am sure there are plenty more fans 
who feel the same way I do about it. 
I think that is the one and only 
thing that will bring Mr. Gilbert 
to the front again and they in my 
opinion are the screen’s perfect 
lovers. Won’t their producers do 


something about it? 
Mrs. EHdrie T. Moose, 
169 West Corbin Street. 


Cheers for Lois Wilson 


Portland, Maine 
Lois Wilson is a perfect mother. Her part in “Seed” 
showed her real talent as an actress. She made me 
feel, more than anyone I know, the beauty, joy, sorrow, 
sanctity and sacrifice of motherhood. 
Marie Champlain, 
59 State Street. 


the never-to-be-forgotten Rudolph 
Valentino. Just because Pola 
Negri was different and her com- 
plete self at all times, quite a few 
people in the United States dis- 
liked her. How true are her 
words when she says: “They do 
not understand me. I am a child 
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You have some interesting opinions about 
motion pictures. Sit down and write them 
in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, 
THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. If the opinion is 
published, you will receive a dollar bill. 


A Hand for Gilbert 


Lakewood, Ohio 
I’m mad! I feel like renting a 
broadcasting station and telling 
the world about it. With many 
good and many more not-so-good 
(Continued on page 14) 


The New Movie Magazine 


eo eee WROTE 


in to buy copies 
of 


EVANGELINE 
ADAMS 


OWN BOOK OF 
ASTROLOGY 


In response to our 
first advertisement 


HERE are twelve books, one for each sign of 
the zodiac. One of these books teaches you how 
to know yourself, your strengths and your weak- 
nesses; how to find success, happiness, love. Others 


In her twelve important new books, of the twelve help you to understand those you, 
Evangeline Adams, the world's most love, friends, business associates. Read the book 
famous astrologer, explains the as- that interprets your life, or the life of someone dear 
trological influences on your life, to you. Or read all twelve. There are helpful, 


human, interesting facts in every one. If you do 
not find them in your Woolworth store, send the 
coupon with 10c plus 4c postage for each book 


desired—or $1.68 for the twelve. We will mail 
N OW O N S A LE them to you promptly. Pa 
for your convenience TOWER BOOKS 


at most Incorporated 


F. W. WOOLWORTH STORES 55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


success, happiness and friends. 


Tower Books, Incorporated, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I enclose cents, plus cents postage, for which please send me the books checked. 


FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 
March 22 to April 20—Aries [] July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo L] Nov. 23 and Dec. 22— Jan. 21 and Feb. 19— 


April 2! and May 21—Taurus [] Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo [] Sagittarius L] Aquarius [] 
May 22 and June 21|—Gemini []Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra [] Dec. 23 and Jan. 20— Feb.20 and March 21—Pisces [] 
June 22 and July 23—Cancer [] Oct. 24 and Nov. 22—Scorpio [] Capricorn [] 


Dollar Thoughts 


(Continued from page 12) 2 


actors getting their share of Thoughts and Opinions About are the names of the charac- 


breaks and fat contracts and 
compliments by way of fan 
letters, why not give the 
deserving John Gilbert a big 
hand? Where are all you ardent fans who used to 
rave and rant about the screen’s “greatest lover’? 
Betty Platzer, 
2026 Atkins Avenue. 


New York, N. Y. 

Why don’t we hear more of John Gilbert? The pic- 
tures he’s given are terrible. Do you mean to say that 
the hero of ‘““‘The Merry Widow” and “The Big Parade”’ 
is going to be let down? 

Carol Goldston. 


About Clark Gable 


Arapahoe, Nebraska 
Richard Dix is plenty good, but give Clark Gable a 
real chance. He’s simply wonderful and no going out 
of the way to say it either. He has the looks that could 
steal any poor girl’s heart. 
DeWuse John. 


The Why of Chevalier 


New York, N. Y. 

RIGHT Now! Speaking of such phrases, what’s so 
great about Maurice Chevalier? Any Frenchman who 
was brought over from Europe, with a French accent, 
could speak just as fascinatingly as Maurice, and what’s 
more, might have a voice that didn’t sound as if he 
were calling chickens from the back yard. 

Shirley C. Presser, 
587 EH. 140th Street. 


Words from an Old Film Fan 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

I wonder if you get many letters from the older pic- 
ture fans. I am a man in the afternoon of life, and 
am used to seeing about one picture 
a day of the latest ones, first hand. I 
am strong for the talkies and think 
we have as fine performers today as 
ever, but I am just as strong for the 
fine older ones, some of whom we 
have with us yet, who are still going 
great. Among all the pleasing actors 
of the present, I pick two as the most 
charming. They are Lewis Stone, the 
splendid actor, and Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, the queen of actresses. 

Harry G. Burns, 
40614 Kast Washington Street. 


Why She Liked “Cimarron” 


Wyandotte, Michigan 

So many times we hear that some book we have read 
and loved is about to be filmed. We wait expectantly 
and when we finally view the 
finished product the original 
story has been hacked and bat- 
tered beyond recognition. The 
scenario writer has changed it a 
bit to suit a certain star’s needs 
and the director has taken bits 
out and added- something of his 
own concoction—until finally the 
only resemblance that remains 
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the Movies 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one 
_dollar for every interesting and con- 
structive letter published. Address your | 


communications to A-Dollar-for-Your- 
Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ters. I would like to congratu- 
late the producers of that great 
American epic, “Cimarron.” 
They followed the original 
Edna Ferber book more closely than any other filmed 
book that I can remember for the past three years. 
Jean Elwell, 
1043 Vinewood Avenue: 


Too Many Gangsters 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Why spoil a nice kid like Lew Ayres, by making a 
gangster out of him? Aren’t there enough gangsters 
in real life, without exploiting them 
on the screen? Instead of being a 
deterrent to crime, youngsters try to 
emulate the nattily dressed, hand- 
some, polite gangster, whose horrible 
end gains for him only sympathy, be- 
cause of his “big-hearted” portrayal. 
The moral such pictures attempt to 
teach is absolutely lost! 

Bernice C. Bowne, 
890 Geary St., Apt. 31. 


Come Back, Miss Griffith 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

I wonder whether Corinne Griffith realizes how many 
people miss her appearance on the screen? It’s a pity 
that her fans are deprived of opportunities to again 
view her ethereal beauty, charming personality and his- 
trionic abilities. Jl never forget her in one of her 
best pictures—“Classification.” Is there nothing that 
can induce Corinne to come back? 

Rose Dene Frank, 
1305 North Seventh Street. 


Against Old Stories 


Baltimore, Md. 

Can’t something be done about these talkie versions 
of old silent pictures, released often under new titles? 
From personal experience I know these pictures are 
driving patrons away from the theaters. For instance, 
take “Up for Murder,” with Lew Ayres and Genevieve 
Tobin. From the beginning my suspicions were 
aroused. I felt that I had seen this picture, but I 
couldn’t place it. Then suddenly I remembered! It 
was “Man, Woman and Sin,” done with John Gilbert 
and Jeanne Eagels. Needless to say, I was steaming. 
I got up and went to the box-office, asking for my money 
back. (The money didn’t mean so much, but it seemed 
to me there must be some way to make the theater own- 
ers understand that the fans were tired of being im- 
posed upon.) The girl, with an odd little smile, rang 
for the manager, to whom I stated my case. The poor 
man looked more than annoyed, he looked worried and 
was perspiring. He told me, “You are the tenth person 


' this afternoon who has come to me, saying he had seen 


this picture before under a different title. I signed for 
the picture innocently; I knew nothing about the old 
version. Of the ten who came out, 
five, including yourself, demanded 
their money back. One woman 
abused me roundly, saying I was 
no better than a thief. It’s got- 
me up a tree. If everybody who has 
seen these two versions, tells their 
friends, I won’t have a corporal’s 
guard in the house tomorrow.” 
Margaret EH. Wonderly. 


What the Stars Are Doing _ 


STAR 


COLUMBIA STUDIO 


Buck Jones 
Evelyn Brent 


Richard Cromwell 


Compiled by Wire as NEW MOVIE Goes to Press. 


TITLE 


Borderland 
The Pagan Lady 


Fifty Fathoms Deep 


FIRST NATIONAL STUDIO 


\ 
ra 
ar 
i 

Dy 
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Walter Huston 


Joe E. Brown 
Bebe Daniels 


FOX STUDIO 


Joan Bennett 


Sally Eilers 
Sally O’Neil 
George O’Brien 
Thomas Meighan 
Will Rogers 


Elissa Landi 
Janet Gaynor 


The Star Witness 


Local Boy Makes Good 
Honor of the Family 


She Wanted a Million- 
aire 

Sob Sister 

The Brat 

Riders of the Purple 
Sage 

Skyline 


The Plutocrat 


Wicked 
Merely Mary Ann 


~METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO 


Greta Garbo 


Helen Hayes 


All Star 


Lionel Barrymore 


Susan Lenox, Her Fall 


and Rise 


Lullaby 


Horseflesh 


Guilty Hands 


"PARAMOUNT WEST COAST STUDIO 


Four Marx Brothers 
Ruth Chatterton 
Clive Brook 

Jackie Coogan 
Sessue Hayakawa 


Charles Rogers 


PARAMOUNT EAST 


Tallulah Bankhead 


PATHE STUDIO 


Ann Harding 
Eddie Quillan 


R K O STUDIO 
Lily Damita 


Irene Dunne 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO 


Mae Clark 


Paul Lukas 


Leo Carrillo 
Lew Ayres 


Monkey Business 

The Magnificent Lie 

Silence 

Huckleberry Finn 

Daughter of the 
Dragon 

The Road to Reno 

COAST STUDIO 

My Sin 


Devotion 
Eddie Cuts In 


The Sphinx Has 
Spoken 
Consolation Marriage 


Waterloo Bridge 


Strictly Dishonorable 


Homicide Squad 
Spirit of Notre Dame 


WARNER BROTHERS 


Constanee Bennett 
James Cagney 


Bought! 
Larceny Lane 


UNITED ARTISTS STUDIO 


Eddie Cantor 
Chester Morris 


Ronald Colman 


Palmy Days 
Corsair 


The Unholy Garden 


DIRECTOR 


Louis King 
John F. Dillon 


R. Wm. Neil 


Wm. A. Wellman 


Mervyn LeRoy 
Lloyd Bacon 


John Blythstone 


Alfred Santell 

John Ford 

Hamilton Macfad- 
den 

Sam Taylor 


David Butler 


Allan Dwan 
Henry King 


Robert Z. Leonard 


Edgar Selwyn 


Charles Brabin 
W.S. Van Dyke 


Norman McLeod 
Berthold Viertel 
Marcin-Gasnier 

Norman Taurog 


Lloyd Corrigan 
Richard Wallace 


George Abbott 


Robert Milton 
Albert Rogell 


Victor Schertzinger 
Paul Sloane 


James Whale 


John M. Stahl 


George Melford 
Not chosen 


Archie Mayo 
Roy del Ruth 


KIND OF STORY 


Western 
Drama 1 


Drama 1 


Drama 1 


Comedy 
Drama 


Drama 


Newspaper story 
Drama 

Western 

Drama 

Comedy drama 1 


Drama 
Drama 


Drama 


Drama \ 


Racing story | 


Mystery drama 


Comedy 

Drama 
Melodrama 
Comedy drama 


Mystery melodrama} 
Comedy drama 


Drama 


Drama 1 
Comedy drama 


Drama 
Comedy drama 


Drama 
Drama 1 
Drama 
Drama 
Drama 


Gangster drama 


Eddie Sutherland Comedy 
Roland West Drama 
George Fitzmaurice Drama 


LEADING PLAYER 


Lupita Tovar 
Charles Bickford 
Conrad Nagel 
Jack Holt 
Loretta Sayers 


Chic Sale 
Frances Starr 
Dorothy Lee 
Warren Williams 


Spencer Tracy 


James Dunn 
Frank Aibertson 
Marguerite 
Churchill 
Maureen O’Sullivan 
Joel McCrea 
Dorothy Peterson 
Victor MacLaglen 
Charles Farrell 


Clark Gable 


Neil Hamilton 
Lewis Stone 
Marie Prevost 
Clark Gable 
Madge Evans 
Lew Cody 
Kay Francis 
Madge Evans 


Ralph Bellamy 
Peggy Shannon 
Mitzi Green 
Anna May Wong 
Warner Oland 
Peggy Shannon 


Fredric March 


Leslie Howard 
Robert Williams 
Ginger Rogers 


Eric von Stroheim 
Adolphe Menjou 
Pat O’Brien 


Kent Douglass 
Enid Bennett 
Sidney Fox 
Lewis Stone 
Mary Brian 
Not chosen 


Ben Lyon 
Joan Blondell 


Barbara Weeks 
Thelma Todd 
Estelle Taylor 
Fay Wray 
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When Edwina Booth was in Africa making "Trader Horn" she collected a number of lovely Oriental 


perfumes. Some of the jars from her collection are shown above. 


FIRST AIDS 


to BEAUT 


Advice on the Use of Perfumes—Scents for the Various Hours of the 
Day—Answers to Reader Inquiries on Beauty and Attractiveness 


BY ANN BOYD 


being the most exquisite of all the blooms of 
nature, should above all exhale a perfume.” 
Furbelows and frills being the fashion in fem- 
inine costumes, simple floral odors and light bouquet 
essences have become increasingly popular. Gardenia, 
sweet-pea, rose, lily-of-the-valley and mimosa are ap- 
pealing fragrances in vogue at the moment. Among 
the straight floral odors, jasmine is a perennial favorite. 
Then there is an infinite number of sparkling bouquet 
odors, light and refreshing as an old-fashioned garden, 
from which to choose. Blends of this kind, with en- 
trancing but not too insistent sweetness, are suitable 
for practically all occasions. 

Modern life has become so complicated that you may 
want several perfumes. You will want something 
young and fresh for out-of-doors; something new and 
smart for tea; and something beguiling for a dance. 
And alas, a woman is such a moody creature! There 
are times when she may want piquancy and spice, but 
again there are times when she must have sophistica- 
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Te French say charmingly: “A lovely woman, 


tion. The dress, the weather, the season, and the per- 
son you meet, all influence your choice of perfume. 


‘T BADITION says that blondes should use only the 

floral odors and that the musky and amber odors are 
the special privilege of brunettes. That is “the bunk.” 
You know, as well as I do, that blondes can be just as 
intense in temperament—just as vivid in coloring as 
brunettes. 

The proper use of perfume is an art, and it is an art 
in which the French excel. The French woman is a 
devotee of the atomizer because she has discovered that 
only when a scent is vaporized upon the flesh can the 
true odor be brought out. This distributes the scent 
evenly and without waste. Or you may dab a little 
of the preferred essence behind your ears, brush a little 
in the palms of your hands, and as a final touch smooth 
your eyebrows with a drop or two. A trick some || 
ingenious women have resort to is to cut flannel into | 
small strips, saturate them with their favorite essence | 
and sew them to padded clothes (Continued on page 76) 


Things YouCan_ 
Make for 
School Children 


The little garments and accessories 


shown on this page are easy to make 
at small cost with the aid of our New z 


Method Circulars. 


SE49—You can make three ~ SE50—Every school girl 

smart and practical school wants a crocheted beret. This 

hats, including the one shown circular shows how to make 

above, with the aid of this the one shown above and 

circular. two others. 
SE54—Learn how to 
make practical scarfs 
for children with the 
aid of this circular. 

SE51—This play apron is SE52—The pleated skirt with 

smart enough to wear to suspender top and the sleeve- 

school. The circular gives less blouse, shown below, are 

full directions for cutting it easily made with the help of 


out and finishing. this circular. 


SE55—This cir- 
cular shows how 
to make three 
clever collar and 
cuff sets for the 
school girl. 


SE53—For the young-man of the 
family you can make the serge 
shorts and knitted sweater 
shown below. The circular gives 
directions. 


SE56—You can make the large 
monogram school-bag with the 
aid of this circular, which also 
gives directions for the smaller 
handbag of crocheted bouclé. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles in care 
of this magazine, enclosing four cents 
for any one circular, ten cents for three 
circulars, or fifteen cents for all eight cir- 
culars. Be sure to give circular number. 
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The New Movie Magazine 


Bessie Love sings 
for her supper... 
and cooks it, too! 


OLLYWOOD'S famous stars give you 
their favorite recipes in this unusual new 
cook book. Constance Bennett tells you 

how to make "Spanish Chicken" . . . Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., votes in favor of “Boston Brown 
Bread." You will enjoy giving your friends a 
movie dinner, a movie lunch or a movie tea. 
Forty-seven pages of new photographs taken 
in the stars' own homes! You won't want to miss 
this new kind of cook book. It is on sale in many 
Woolworth stores. 


TOWER BOOKS 
INCORPORATED 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


If you do not find “Favorite Recipes 
of the Movie Stars” in your Woolworth 
store, we will mail your copy. Send us 
ten cents plus three cents postage. 
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ROSE HOBART 


Photograph by Otto Dyar 
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Photograph by Hurrel 


LILLIAN BOND 


Photograph by Elmer Fry er 


DOROTHY MACKAILL 
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Photograph by Hurre! 
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Gossip f te Studios 


; LARA BOW, who has been dubbed with many actress under her by-line. The book was published 
4 nicknames, has thrown them all aside with without any knowledge of the actress and American 
j her Paramount contract. newspaper serialization rights were purchased only to 


bs Be sige Tice 
_ the defense of Hollywood, 
saying movie folk were “most 
misunderstood of people." 


; 


* 
- 


:. 


» 


RO 


the Brooklyn Bonfire, 
Titian-haired “IT” girl; 
the Flaming Clara, the 
Rhapsody in Red, and 
others. 

But no longer. Clara 
has gone blonde in a 
big way. It’s straw col- 
ored and it’s for the pur- 
pose of disguise, she says, 
now that she has ‘£or- 
sworn the screen for 
some time and wants to 
live like a normal per- 
son. She’s resting up on 
Rex Bell’s ranch in Ne- 
vada and has announced 
they will be married 
next year. 

*% 


D LA ROCQUE ae his charming blond wife, 
Vilma Banky, have returned to Hollywood after a 
year’s absence during which time they played Broad- 


plete investigation could 
be made of its origin. 
ITH more than 
15,000 extras regis- 
tered at the Central 
Casting Bureau, and 
only work for 400, many 
of the out-of-works and 
lay-offs are migrating 
into the canyon regions 
of the High Sierras 
where they find, by a lit- 
tle hard work, gold from 
the dry beds of a once 
overflowing stream. They 
can pan as high as eight 
to ten dollars’ worth of 
gold dust each day. This 
averages far more than 


Among the names that newspaper writers be suppressed by Metro- Goldwy ee until a com- 
loved to call her were — 


Vilma Banky: Returns to 
Hollywood after a season's 
tour in stage play with Hus- 
band Rod La Rocque. 


they would receive by staying in Hollywood depending 
upon a day’s work now and then. 


x 


B 


_ Lew Cody was seen the other afternoon slowly walk- 
ing along Maple Drive in Beverly Hills, with his dog 


way and one-night stands throughout the country in a 


play called “Cherries Are Ripe.” 
Both are highly elated over the 
financial returns of this engage- 
‘ment and are in a position to re- 
sume their respective picture 
careers better prepared, because 
of the stage experience, than 
ever before. 
%& * * 
Eleanor Boardman, who is 


ih gifted with a fast tongue that 


lays ’em in the msles, pulled a 
nifty this week. 
Paul Lukas asked her if her ~ 


baby had learned to talk. 


“Heavens, no!” cried Eleanor. 


E “Why she’s just learning to 


drive the car.” 


* . * * 
YRETA GARBO’S determined 
refusal to become inter- 
viewed by newspaper corre- 
spondents and magazine writers 
is on the verge of bringing about 
international legal complications 


between the Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer company and a German 
writer, who took it upon: him- 
self to write a life story of the 


trotting alongside. 
“Whatchu doing, airing the 
dog?” a passing friend asked. 
“No,” replied Cody seriously, 
“T’'m directing ‘Traffic.’ ” 
(Note: Cody’s little cur dog is 
called EUCING 
OW ane all the movie stars, 
directors and writers who 
ean afford it are migrating to 
the exclusive movie section at 
Malibu Beach, there is sufficient 
gossip created at this resort over 
the weekends for Hollywood to 
be supplied with enough scandal 


_to last them for the following 


week. Malibu is becoming so 
prominent for its escapades that 
a majority of the local news- 
papers and out-of-town corre- 
spondents are stationing repre- 
sentatives there to record and 
report anything that might hap- 
pen in the way of off-color in- 
cidents or amusing situations 
that would prove interesting 
copy for the- outside reader. 
Thus Malibu grows famous. 
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OLA NEGRI is now 
hibernating at Malibu 
waiting for the studio 
executives to decide on a 
story that will bring her 
back into favor with the 
motion picture public. 
The studio has solicited 
every known writer in 
Hollywood for a solution 
to this problem, but as 
yet has not found the 
right vehicle. 
* a 


Jack Oakie, touring 
through the traffic of 
Hollywood Boulevard, 
stalled his car at the in- 
tersection of Cahwenga. 

A traffic cop came rushing out. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you?” he cried. 

“Oh, Pm fine, thank you,’ replied Oakie. 
my engine’s dead.” 


Sessue Hayakawa: The Jap- 

anese actor returns to the 

screen after twelve years in 
Europe and the Orient. 


“But 


% * * 
BEFORE John Boles could take up his position as 
the leading man in “Strictly Dishonorable” at Uni- 
versal, it became necessary for him to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Italian language and accent to 
portray the role of an Italian opera singer. All in 
vain, however. For illness steps mm and Universal 
borrowed Paul Lukas for the role. 

N this time of depression the jewelry salesmen are 

working nights mingling with the big moguls of 
Hollywood’s upper social cirele. In addition to being 
invited to the very best homes, they attend the fash- 
ionable night clubs where they make it a point to find 
out who is with who. If it is discovered that a well- 
known actor is rushing a new lady friend, that actor 
is generally called upon sooner or later with an array 
of suggestions in the jewelry line for the new friend, 
for what can be more effective in expressing adulation 
than a square-cut diamond, pearl necklace or diamond- 
studded wrist watch? 

* * * 

William Beaudine carries his business vernacular 
into his play hours. Recently he played golf with Hal 
Wallis, Graham Baker and William Koenig, all Warner 
Brothers officials. A small boy 
approached with four golf balls 
that he had found and tried to 
sell them to the players. Beaudine 
bought one and said: 

“Now Ill take an option on the 
other three.” 


* 3% K 

JEAN HERSHOULT’S ability to 

represent the Danish Govern- 
ment in any important event aris- 
ing in this country has prompted 
the King of Denmark to call upon 
him again. This time he will 
have the honor of heading a gen- 
eral committee in charge of the 
Danish events at the 1932 Olympic 
Games to be held in Los Angeles. 
It was while handling the Danish 
exhibit at the World’s Fair in San 
Franeisco that he became at- 
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All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


tracted to Hollywood and later turned his efforts to 
screen acting. What has followed since then is well- 
known history. 
% a % 
ILS ASTHER is planning to open his home in 
North Hollywood with a family reunion. His 
mother has just arrived from Sweden and will be fol- 
lowed shortly with the arrival of Vivian Dunean, now 
Mrs. Nils Asther, and their daughter, who have been 
sojourning in Europe for the past two months. 
+ * % 
AN NATIONWIDE poll is now being made to obtain 
the publie’s reaction toward the return of Roscoe 
(Fatty) Arbuckle to the screen. In the event that it 
is favorable and sufficient to convince Will H. Hays, 
the actor will be reinstated and will produce his own 
features under the United Artists banner. 
% % % 

If you would like to know how your voice would 
sound over the nucrophone go down into an empty 
swimming pool and talk to yourself. The result will 
be the exact reproduction. 

*% a % 
[N an effort to distinguish the two Bill Boyds now 
working in pictures under the same name, William 
Boyd, recently of the stage, is identified as Bill (Stage) 
Boyd, while William Boyd, the first to attain fame on 
the screen under this name, is now identified as Bill 
(Movies) Boyd. Both the William Boyds inherited 
their names by birthright and are standing pat on this 
heritage. 
*% * *% 
H42 WALLIS, who is married to Louise Fazenda, 
made known that he was scouting for a name to 
drape around the coat of arms for his new Malibu 
Beach house. Al Boasberg heard about this and sent in 
his suggestion, which read ‘‘The Prison of Fazenda.” 
REALIZING the present unsettled condition of the 
motion picture business in so far as the security of 
permanence of screen stars, William Haines has suffi- 
cient foresight to look ahead and prepare himself for 
anything that might happen. Pursuant to this belief, 
he is dividing his time between acting and creating new 
effects for interior decorating. These creations are 
not all recorded on paper and then put aside for future 
reference, but most of them are executed under his 
personal supervision. He recently completed the deco- 
rating of Leila Hyams’ new house 
at the beach as well as decorating 
a suite of dressing rooms for Joan 
Crawford at the M-G-M studios. 
* * * 

Constance Bennett spends fif- 
teen minutes each might before 
going to sleep doing a cross-word 
puzzle. 


i 
| 
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% % ® 
‘THINKING of going to Holly- 
wood to break into pictures? 

Won’t do you any good if you 
go, according to Stuart Walker, 
stage director. His opinion is that 
no one can score a worthwhile suc- 
cess that will last on personality 
alone. You need a lot of training 
to make good and he suggested 


companies or Little Theatres. 


that you get that in local stock | 


Stars and Their Hollywood 


And Little Theatres aren’t so hot any more, either, 
with the debbies subsidizing them so they can play 
leads, without a serious thought toward a lifelong stage 
career. Vanity, all is Vanity. 

* * % 
“THE ancient and honorable sport of “ribbing,” ex- 
tremely popular in Hollywood during the golden 
age of silence, has sprung into renewed popularity, 
chiefly, experts say, because it is an inexpensive pastime. 

Those old timers who remember the days when Lew 
Cody, by means of a derrick, lifted a gray horse three 
stories and shunted it into Raymond Griffith’s apart- 
ment window, leaving it tethered to the piano with a 
wreath around its neck, declare the new age of ribbing 
is destined to surpass all others. : 

Grooms appear at picture people’s houses at five 


_o clock in the morning; they ring the bell, and when 


the sleepy picture person answers the door, report that 
the horses the S.P.P. ordered are there. The 8.P.P., 


knowing nothing of the order, can either snort with 


a 


rage or like it. Many an S.P.P. has been forced into 
early morning riding this way. 

_ Fleets of taxicabs arrive at parties. Dozens of ten- 
nis balls are delivered to apartments. A hundred men 
with beards appear at midnight in the lobby of the 
Roosevelt Hotel, waiting for Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
in response to a newspaper advertisement. 

It’s a great life, but you must always weaken. 
Not only the stars live in the heavens, some of the 
directors do, too: Hobart Henley has the distinction 


of having the only penthouse in the movie capital. 


ESSUE HAYAKAWA, who was a leading matinee 

idol in America when he left pictures twelve years 
ago, is back. 

He reports that during his stay in Japan he had only 


_ three days that he did not work on the stage. He looks 
just the same, but his wife, once extremely slender, 


has a more matronly appearance. 
* * * 


; ROLAND YOUNG’S press-agent wanted him to have 


his picture taken in old clothes for a magazine lay- 


out. Young was doubtful about such a wardrobe. 


a i —_—_— = OC 


your old clothes anyway?” 


“Haven't you any old corduroys?” 

“No, never went to Stanford,” was Young’s reply. 
“No old suits that might do?” 
SoNO.”” 

“Well, what do you do with 


“Have ’em pressed and wear 
em,” replied Young. 

Ramon Novarro’s symbol of 
good luck is a bathrobe ten years 
old. 


% * *% 

LORETTA YOUNG’S reported 

plans for securing a Reno 
divorce from Grant Withers have 
been upset by First National’s de- 
cision to defer production on 
“Merry Wives of Reno” until 
later in the fall. It was Loretta’s 
intention, according to Hollywood 
gossip, to accept this assign- 
ment because it would give her six 
weeks at least in Reno while the 
company completed its work. This 


‘ 


would give her ample 
time to establish herself 
under the present law as 
a citizen, but since plans 
have changed, it is ex- 
pected she will file pa- 
pers in Los Angeles and 
be contented to wait a 
year for the final decree. 
This offsets any rumors 
of any serious inten- 
tion of Loretta going in 
for the regulation nup- 
tial ties in the immediate 
future. 


RTHUR CAESAR, 
Hollywood wit, em- 
ployed by the Warner 
Brothers as scenario writer and court jester, now finds 
his laugh echoing back from an empty stage, for the 
Brothers Warner have closed the Burbank studio for 
twelve weeks. Rumor has it that Caesar is now attempt- 
ing to make a more profitable connection as the fifth 
Marx brother. 


John Boles: He studied 
Italian for the lead in 
"Strictly Dishonorable’ and 
then lost it to Paul Lukas. 


* * % 
Jean Hersholt is an ardent stamp collector and has 
authored several volumes on the subject. 
ENEVIEVE TOBIN is establishing a precedent 
for beginners in film circles by cold-shouldering the 
solicitations of local trade papers for advertising. Her 
only comment to these solicitations is: “When I have 
to start paying for my own advertising, it is time for 
me to quit the show business.” Little Jenny can feel 
that way because she had two wealthy suitors come all 
the way from New York to attend the opening of her 
latest picture, “Seed,” at the Carthay Circle in Holly- 
wood. 
Hoot GIBSON and Sally Eilers are getting away 
from the silk and tinsel of Hollywood by domi- 
ceiling at their ranch near Saugus. The ranch is some 
forty miles from Hollywood and in the event that the 
alarm clock fails to ring, both hop into Hoot’s private 
plane to avoid being late for work. 
& & ® 
OME things that are hard to 
understand in Hollywood: 
How ex-New York chorus girls 
can sell themselves to producers 
as great dramatic actresses . . = 
why one producer cabled fran- 
tically to London for the services 
of a writer only to be informed 
that the writer had been working 
in his studio for the past three 
weeks. ... How some five-dollar- 
a-day extras can dress better than 
$5,000-a-week stars. . .. Why 
fabulous prices are paid for screen 
rights to novels and plays and 
a writer is paid to write a new 
story, which is released under a 
title which has no bearing on the 
original works. ... Why actors 
get a nine o’clock eall and don’t 
start to work before seven that 
night. ... Why bank clearings 
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The Hollywood Who's Who—and what the 


on rubber checks exceed 
those of legal tender. . 
How 12,000 extras are 
making a living when 
there is only work for 
400, 
% * * 

An actor’s horror of 
Hollywood is “his face 
on the cutting - room 


floor.” 


MARY DUNCAN had 

just settled herself 
in Paris, France, for a 
holiday, when she re- 


Robert Montgomery: Re- 
ceived 1,500 telegrams from 
fans congratulating him on ceived a cable from 


his promotion to stardom. Howard Hughes to re- 
turn at once for a role 
in a new picture. So home she came. 
* *% * 
OM MIX’S ten-gallon white sombrero and leather- 
trimmed Rolls-Royce are once again to be a familiar 
sight along the boulevard. Tom is returning to Holly- 
wood to make a series of Westerns for Universal. 
BS * * 
OWARD HUGHES, Hollywood’s youngest and 
richest producer, gave the residents of Malibu the 
thrill of their lives recently when he flew over the 
palatial beach homes of the film colony and at a low 
altitude went into a series of double loops and wing 
overs, eventually making a beautiful three-point land- 
ing in a nearby field, where he was met by a number of 
indignant dwellers and the Malibu police force who 
made him promise he would never again repeat the 
performance. But it was a great show. 

Very few people know or have ever heard the real 
first names of the four Marx Brothers. Here they are 
starting with the oldest. Chico—Leo, Harpo—Arthur, 
Groucho—J ulius, ZeOne es oe t. 


AROLE LOMBARD Aaa ase Powell are mar- 

ried. They are honeymooning in Honolulu as this 
issue of New Movie goes to press. Their friends 
weren’t entirely surprised, although the wedding had 
been scheduled for the fall. They 
both finished pictures at the same 
moment—and had a few weeks 
between films. So they seized the 


OPDOMETEL 
T Joan Grantor and Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ recent anmi- 
versary party, Billy Haines was 
asked by Leila Hyams if he had 
had a hand in any of Joan’s fur- 
nishines. Bill owns an antique 
and decorating studio you know. 
Quite proudly he poimted out 
numerous objects and decorations 
furnished by him. On stopping 
in front of an old grandfather 
clock Bill explained what a rare 
pieee it was, being over 200 years 
old; it contained its original 
mechanism and ran _ perfectly. 
Imagine Bill’s embarrassment 
when the clock struck nineteen. 
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MARLENE DIETRICH can cook. If you doubt it, 
read Herb Howe in this issue. 

Greta Garbo, too, surprised her fellow studio work- 
ers with her culinary talents, when she was required to 
cook a batch of “ham and” in a scene for “Susan Len- 
nox.” Clark Gable, her leading man who had to eat 
them, claims they were the best ever. 

* om % 

A well-known writer recewed the following wire from 
a New York producer, “Send me some new stage ma- 
terial, if material is OK, will send check.” This was 
the answer he received. “Send check, if check is OK, 


will send material.” 


‘THs thatch roofed five-room bungalow which was 
built at the Fox Studio for John McCormack, when 
Erin’s famous tenor made his first and last picture, is 
now being occupied by his good friend, Thomas 
Meighan. 
A’ last one Englishman comes to the defense of Holly- 
wood. Said defender is none other than George 
Arliss, who has made a record of his impressions of the 
film colony in which he says that “picture people are 
the hardest working, best behaved and most misunder- 
stood of people.” The Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce should erect a statue of George in the heart of 
the city, to show their appreciation. For the old settle- 
ment was getting a pretty black eye from the many 
actors, song writers and authors who didn’t make good 


and had to return home. 
* * 


# i 
Do you know that Leila Hyams is filmdom’s finest | 


female swimmer, and holds the distinction of being the 
only movie actress to have passed all government life- 


saving tests? 
* % * 


HE very distinctive home of Mr. and Mrs. Cedric 


Gibbons (Dolores del Rio) in Santa Monica, the | 


construction and furnishings of which are of the new | 


ultra modernistic design, has been rented by Billie 


Burke and her daughter Patricia Ziegfeld. It also | 


boasts a swimming pool and the finest tennis court in 


town. 
%& * 


DOROTHY SEBASTIAN hit upon the idea of the J 


long distance telephone to introduce her new hus- 


band Bill Boyd to her best friend 
Alice Terry, who lives in Niee, | 


France, with hubby Rex Ingram. 


wings these days—she has bought 
a plane, and applied for a pilot’s 


license. 

HEN Marion Davies and 

her party, which ineluded 
Lenore Bushman and Mr. and 
Mrs.- Townsend Netcher (Con- 
stance Talmadge), pulled out of 
Los Angeles for their European 
vacation, this gay but slightly 


there to bid them farewell: 


Ethel and Renee Davies. 


Billie Dove is making use of her | 


envious group of friends was 


Eleanore Boardman, King Vidor, | 
Aileen Pringle, Mat Moore, Gene | 
Markey, Constance Bennett, Clar- | 
ence Brown, Norma Talmadge, | 


 Rowenr MONTGOMERY received over fifteen hun- 
dred telegrams from fans congratulating him on his 
first starring picture “Shipmates.” All carried such 
sincere and friendly thoughts that Bob has had a spe- 
cial serap book made in which to peep them. 
The very tailored fe of Greta Garbo has an added 
accessory, @ cane. 


R. and MRS. RICHARD BARTHELMESS have 

returned from New York where they went to get 
Dick’s little daughter, Mary Hay, who will spend the 
summer with her daddy. 
DoueLas FAIRBANKS, IR. was without doubt 

the “Man in Possession” when the film of that 
title, and in which he starred, opened recently at a local 
theater. Mrs. Fairbanks, (Joan Crawford, still very 
blonde) entertained with a theater party and later with 
a midnight supper at the popular Cocoanut Grove. Her 
guests included Ann Harding and her husband Harry 
Bannister, Marlene Dietrich, and Joseph von Sternberg, 
the Robert Montgomerys, the Neil Hamiltons, Mrs. Jack 
Whiting (Doug’s mother), Lilyan Tashman and Eddie 
Lowe, Carole Lombard and William Powell, and Wil- 
liam Haines. As you can readily imagine their table 
was quite the center of attraction. 

Changing names seems to be a new Hollywood 
pastime. Helen Johnson will be known in future pro- 
ductions as Judith Wood, and George Duryea’s new 
moniker 1s Tom Keene. 

BLUE DOVE is about the only picture star in 
Hollywood who, during these hard times, is patron- 
izing the jewelry shops in a big way. Her collection 
of “African Brilliants’” is said to be most costly of any 
in Hollywood diamonds. It even surpasses those pos- 
sessed by Norma Talmadge and Marion Davies, who 
ean boast a book valuation of $1,000,000 cash. 
Mita! GREEN is now head of the Green family and 
if you don’t believe it, just stick around when she 
is working at the Paramount studios. Here one can 
find her telling Dad when to get the car, where to go 
and just what to order for dinner. 

While away on a fishing trip, Wallace Beery sent the 
following telegram to a friend, “Caught a fish today so 
big that it would cost ten dollars 
to wire you the truth about it.” 

* KL * 

HOUGH their romance failed 

to reach the marriage point, 
Charlie Farrell still retains the 
friendliest regards for Janet Gay- 
nor. This was indicated recently 
when Farrell and his bride, Vir- 
ginia Valli, spent the week-end at 
the Hearst ranch. Farrell offered 
Janet and her husband, Lydell 
Peck, the use of his yacht, “Flying 
Cloud.” They accepted and made 
a eruise to the old haunts that 
Gaynor and Farrell frequented 
when they were pals. 

Meanwhile, Miss Gaynor has 
scored a big hit in “Daddy Long 
Legs.” It will do a lot for its star. 


HONOLULU i is becom- 
ing the most popu- 
lar spot for screen play- 
ers to rest in “between 
pictures,” and its popu- 
larity in so far as Fox 
studio players are con- 
cerned, is attributed to 
the enthusiasm of Janet 
Gaynor, who owns a cot- 
tage on the beach at 
Waikiki. Each time Janet, 
returns from the Islands, 
she goes into a rave over 
the place and insists 
upon all her friends 
making the trip and 
stopping at SE SoH: 
On ee a Bi oken bone in his foot when thrown 
from his polo pony, Will Rogers’ only comment was, 
“Must be losing my technique, or I would have landed 
on my head and everything would ‘have been jake.” 
MORE than 50 extras were given the treat of their 
lives at the RKO-Pathe Studios when each was 
engaged to appear as atmosphere in the summer resort 
sequence of “The Mad Marriage.” In addition to fur- 
nishing each player with a complete wardrobe, they 
were escorted from their homes in private cars to the 
San Pedro harbor where the entire party was divided 
to board three yachts engaged for the parties from 
millionaire owners. The three boats, manned by their 
respective crews, set out for a cruise of the Pacific 
slope that lasted for ten days. After obtaining the 
necessary film of atmospheric scenes that will portray 
the life of the idle rich cruising along, they concluded 
the trip at Catalina, where each and every player was 
required to go through the aquatic sports that the 
playboy or debutante would be expected to do in real 
life. All expenses, naturally, were paid, and when the 
actors returned home they found themselves much 
richer than if they had remained at home spending 
their spare change on telephone calls for work. 
*% % * 
N24 QUARTERO’S recent acquisition of a twenty- 
six room shack in the picturesque hills of Beverly, 
is setting a target for her many fellow workers to shoot 
at in the competitive game of acquiring the most elabo- 
rate and pretentious homes. 
Nena’s recent disposal of a 100- 
foot piece of property facing 
on Broadway, New York, made 
the acquisition of this beautiful 
Beverly "ens asaue possi. 


Tom Mix: Bringing his white 
sombrero and his ornate 
Rolls-Royce back to Holly- 
wood on his return to films. 


Never ee the onuine picture 
colony been so shocked and sad- 
dened as 1¢ was when it learned 
of the death of Michal, the six- 
teen-day-old son of Director and 
Mrs. Ganige ae 


NNA Q. NILSSON will be 
back in Hollywood by the 
time you read this. She wrote 
New Movie from abroad, as fol- 
lows: 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Do you know what is Pola Negri's suppressed desire? "One outstanding triumph—an artistic achievement so great it 
will send my name ringing down the ages—that is my great desire," says Miss Negri. “When | have accomplished this, 
my great happiness would be to revert to a normal life—da life in which the right kind of marriage could have its 
place—one which could give the most understanding companionship. To gain real love | may have to find a man 
older than | on whom to lean, to soothe me from the experiences with which ambition has strewn my path." 
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The SUPPRESSED 


Desires 
of the 
STARS 


Even as You and I, the Holly- 
‘wood Favorites Long to do 


> 


. Something Else 


a ee 


| en Rein eas Sie 


BY HARRY D. WILSON 


, eee eee 


2 UPPRESSED desires! What lure—what 
thrills; flights in imagery; what heights and 
M depths these words convey. A king wishes 
od he were a plow boy. A plow boy dreams of 


A} 


‘ruling a kingdom. And so it goes. 
In Hollywood, where a twist of fate turns a 
struggling extra overnight to the dazzling honors 


Dolores Del Rio would like to be a great actress, saeco 
of swaying vast audiences. Most of all she would like to 
possess Bernhardt's golden voice or Duse's eloquent hands. 


of stardom—where stars of the moment suddenly 
find themselves pushed into the realms of the for- 
gotten, desires that are thought, not even breathed, 

moses the bosoms of the great, near-great and. the 
lowliest. 

Pola Negri, glowing with anticipation of the future, 

sat and talked of suppressed desires that brought her 

_ triumphantly through years of torture to the threshold 


? “One outstanding triumph—an artistic achievement 
so great it will send my name ringing down the ages— 
that is my great desire,’ said 
“Pola. “To give richly of the 
talent God gave me, as Rockefel- 
ler might give his millions. When 

I have accomplished this, my 
great happiness would be to re- 
vert to a normal life—a life in 
which the right kind of marriage 
could have its place—one which 
would give the most understand- 
ing companionship. You know, 
most marriages are founded on 
Sex attraction. How wrong that 


is. What a mistake. Sex. has 
nothing to do with love. That I 
have learned. Nothing! Love is 


Joan Crawford would like to 
give up acting to be a sculp- 
tress. To produce great things 
in clay, that, at present, is her 
hidden ambition. 


as 


a thing apart—a lasting, sharing, understanding qual- 
ity that can be defined a thousand ways, but remains 
the same. Sex is merely incidental—a lure of nature 
for the unsuspecting. Sometimes it proves love’s 
greatest enemy. 

“To gain real love I may have to find a man older 
than I on whom to lean—to soothe me from the experi- 
ences with which ambition has strewn my troubled 
path. It’s ambition that drives me to the realization 
of these desires. Men have almost 
ruined my career but the urge 
for fame saved me. To regain 
strength from my marital mis- 
fortune, I sought simplicity of 
living on my farm in France. 
There I dwelt close to the earth. 
From it came renewed desires.” 

These words flowed in an in- 
tense stream from the lips of a 
woman who can truly be termed 
“of the universe.” Born in Po- 
land, her struggles to fulfill her 
chosen career forced her to be- 
come immersed in the rhythm of 
the world. A woman of strange 
contradictions — one moment ex- 
otic—another simple—but always 
generous. 


eRe give is to live,” says Negri. 
“Perhaps painfully, but nev- 
ertheless with great personal 
satisfac- (Continued on page 96) 
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Marie Dressler has the unusual distinction of winning three great successes during her life. First, she won remark- 
able success on the stage in the days of the old Weber and Fields Music Hall. Then she captured a big film hit, 
in "Tillie's Punctured Romance," when motion pictures were young. Now, success has come again—and Miss Dressler 
is one of the idols of American screen audiences. Miss Dressler has just completed a comedy with Polly Moran. 
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Do you know where the Antarctic scenes of "Dirigible'’ were made? Near Arcadia, Calif., and it required 2,500,000 
pounds of gypsum to simulate the snow and ice. 


ow the Films Fool You 


Facts About the Making of “‘Dirigible’’ and Other 
Features That Will Surprise Movie Fans 


By A. L. WOOLDRIDGE 


E halted suddenly in our tracks and I rubbed 
my eyes. 

Before us was a man leisurely swimming in 
the air. 

Long, graceful strokes carried him easily about, just 
above what appeared to be waving fronds of coral. 
Short, dexterous movements sent his body into little 
‘circle-like dives like those 
made by seals. Histawny hair, 
closely cropped, matched in __. 

- color his bronzed, athletic 
figure. The spectacle was 
beautiful, but unbelievable. 

“A man can’t swim in the air 
just isn’t being done.” 

“You’re not supposed to see this,” my companion, a 
publicity agent replied. “Best forget that you watched 
it at all. Promise this and I'll introduce you. Really, 
it’s a rather unusual feat.” 

We moved to a spot where a small group of men had 
gathered. There I got the explanation: the man was 
“swimming among the coral beds of the ocean.’ On 
the Fox lot in Hollywood! 

In all my six or seven years in and about the 
motion picture studios, this, I believe, was my most 
amazing experience. The swimmer, I learned, was Ray 
Thompson, athlete and stunt man who later was drawn 
under the ice and drowned in the Yukon River during 
the filming of “The Trail of 798.” 

For this “underseas’”’ picture, however, Ray was sus- 
pended in the air by piano wire attached to a pulley 
which ran along an overhead cable. Piano wire is in- 
visible to the camera eye. The “swimming scenes” 
were being photographed through a narrow glass tank 
of water in which the surface waves (constantly agi- 
tated) were recorded in the film. As Ray took his 
strokes, the pulley was drawn ahead and his body raised 
and lowered from a control outside the camera lines 


17? 


I protested. “It 


”? 


until he seemed actually to be moving about underseas 
when viewed through the water tank, and swimming in 
air when viewed from outside—unless you got close 
enough to see those sustaining piano wires. A leather 
harness beneath his bathing suit was used on which to 
anchor his support. : 

Was the scene a success? Certainly! When the film 
was run, you could see the 
young man swimming about 
before your very eyes. You 
could see he was under 
water because there were 
waves over his head. You 
could see him moving up and down with all the skillful- 
ness of a pearl diver. What more was needed to make 
it optically underseas? 


ASTER one has watched the ingeniousness of motion 
picture directors and studied the methods of trick 
cameramen, nothing seems impossible in Hollywood 
films. Given a few skilled workmen and two days’ 
time, a director can take a quarter-mile of the dry 
Los Angeles river bed and reconstruct it into the River 
Nile, or San Francisco Bay with steamers crawling 
about. He can—and has—transported Chilecoot Pass 
and the Yukon to a point just south of Hollywood’s 
Sunset Boulevard; moved the Sahara desert into 
Arizona, rebulit African jungles in the San Fernando 
valley, brought the South Pole and the Antarctic Circle 
to a point twelve miles from Los Angeles, moved the 
World War trenches from France to Culver City and 
planted Hawaii up and down the Pacific coast all the 
way from San Diego to the Tehachepi Pass. Some of 
these days some ambitious producer will conceive the 
idea of filming ‘‘Dante’s Inferno” and the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce will sue. They’ll never produce 
that story with a “Made-in-California” line going out 
to the world. (Continued on page 90) 
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Solving the Mystery 


Greta Garbo, born in Sweden 
on September 18, 1906, has a 
atikable horoscope. Venus 
was in Scorpio, sex sign of the 
heavens, and was friendly to 
Jupiter, ruling success; to 
Uranus, bringing that success 
by unusual means; to Saturn, 
endowing her with application 
and industry; and to Neptune, 
ruler of the films. With such an 
array of planetary influences, 
her success was assured. 


ELL, after eleven months of 
most agreeable association, the 
editor has decided to put me to 
the test. 

“Solve for me,’ 
Garbo.” 

Now I am not what you would call a movie fan. I 

do not pretend to know the idiosyncrasies of every 
pretty little thing whose likeness flashes across the 
screen, but I do know Greta. Not personally—for she 
is one of the few outstanding theatrical personages 
who have never entered my studio in Carnegie Hall— 
but as we all know her: the most engaging, the most 
intriguing, the most baffling personality in the world of 
make-believe. 
_ If, therefore, I succeed with the help of the stars 
in solving “The Mystery of Greta Garbo,” I must prove 
myself the Sherlock Holmes, or perhaps I should say 
the Edgar Wallace of astrological detectives. 

And yet to the stars all things are starlight clear. 
For Greta Garbo was born, as any competent scientific 
astrologer, knowing her career, could have guessed, 
with Venus in Scorpio—the most devious and most 
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he writes, “the mystery of 


The Stars Tell the Secret, for the 

Famous Actress Was Born with 

Venus in Scorpio. The Celebrat- 

ed Astrologer Tells What the 

Planets Hold in Store for Those 
Born in September 


mysterious of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. And such 
a Venus! It is not only in Scorpio, most powerful and 
most highly sexed of the signs, but it is friendly to 
Jupiter, ruling success in any line; friendly to Uranus, 
indicating that that success would be won by unusual 
means; friendly to Saturn, endowing her with the appli- 
cation and industry essential to that success; and lastly, 
friendly to Neptune, the Shadow Planet and ruler of 
the shadow stage, indicating that the success would be 
achieved on the silver screen. ; 


GN OEE Getta speaking, therefore, 
there is no mystery so far as Greta 
Garbo’s professional career is concerned. 
No one with such an array of favoring 
planetary influences could fail to 
have achieved success in substan- 
tially the manner and substantial- 
ly the field in which she has 
achieved it. 
I could go much further into 
detail in backing up what I 
have just said. Miss Garbo 
has four planets in the men- 
tal, systematic, detail-loving 
sign Virgo—and as every- 
body knows, her life in Holly- 
wood is one long succession of 
business days followed by 
quiet, secluded, energy-conserv- 
ing nights. Her directors will 
tell you that there is no extra 
boy or girl engaged for her pic- 
tures more punctiliously prompt 


/\ 
Lg than Greta Garbo;. that there is no 
detail of scenario construction or film 


production so small that it does not receive 
her critical, analytical, interested study. 
As to the mystery surrounding Miss Garbo’s personal 
life, over which commentators on Hollywood affairs 
have spilled countless bottlesful of ink, you may have 
noticed that I suggested, in the very beginning of this 
brief analysis of Miss Garbo’s chart, that Scorpio, the 
sign which plays such a major role in her picture of 
the heavens, is itself a sign of mystery. You will re- 
call, too, that Neptune and Uranus, the two mystery 
planets, were in that sign when Greta Garbo was born. 
I do not know the exact moment of her birth. In her 
case, as in the case of all the other stars whose charts 
I am analyzing, I must depend on the information given 
me, which, so far as Miss Garbo is concerned, relates 
only to the day and year of her birth; but if, as I sus- 


pect, the planet Venus in this same sign Scorpio was _ 


rising over the Stockholm horizon when she entered 
this life, we should have as complete an explanation as 
any astrologer could wish—or any movie fan, either !— 


y 


2. 


of GRETA GARBO 


of the well nigh impenetrable haze of mystery with 
which this Swedish Duse has chosen to surround her 
life. 

So much for the mystery which, astrologically speak- 
ing, is no mystery at all! : 

OW for more mundane things. Venus is the God- 

dess of Love. Scorpio is the Sign of Sex. Venus 
in Scorpio invariably gives its possessor tremendous 
magnetism, which is usually reserved, in the secretive 
Scorpio manner, for one individual. Miss Garbo is 
capable of the highest expression of romance and of 
the deepest loyalty to the person who causes it. We 
will not go into the question as to whether she has 
yet given her heart to any one man—although there are 
stories of a loyalty to her discoverer quite unusual 
among the all-too-forgetful Hollywood beauties—but 
there is unmistakable evidence in her horoscope that 
she has, or at some time will “love one man ’til she dies.” 

That Miss Garbo is able to translate this Venus-in- 
Scorpio emotion so that her magnetism is felt by thou- 
sands of people is due, of course, to the influence of 
Neptune in her horoscope, which, as we have seen in 
the case of Rudolph Valentino and many other suc- 
cessful screen lovers, enables them to create the image 
of love when love itself does not exist. 

Miss Garbo has not been under very favorable condi- 
tions financially these last two years, so if she has 
succeeded, as we are told she has, in amassing a 
considerable fortune during this period it is 
doubtless due to the favoring influence 
of Jupiter, which enables her to get 
the money and to the favoring influ- 
ence of Saturn which enables her 
to keep it. In fact, the most in- 
teresting feature of Miss Gar- 
bo’s chart, to an astrologer, is 
the position of Jupiter, the 
God of Wealth and Success, 
which is in strong aspect to 
Mercury, a combination so 
frequently found in the horo- 
scopes of multi-millionaires. 

I wish I had space to tell 


more about Miss Garbo’s : 
chart. Little things are so in- 
teresting. For example: I 


would be willing to wager, in 
spite of her passion for hiking 
over the countryside, that when 
she is tired, she feels the fatigue 
first in her feet, and that nothing so 
refreshes her, after a hard day’s work, as 

a change from shoes to slippers or mules. 
I would like to warn her also to eat only such food 

as She enjoys, and not to be led astray by over- 
enthusiastic dieticians. She should be on her guard, 
also, for any symptoms of appendicitis. 

Beginning with the last half of 1932 and extending 
into 1933 the all-powerful Jupiter will be friendly to 
all four of the planets which were in the sign Virgo 
at the time of Miss Garbo’s birth; so, regardless of 
what her success may have been in the past, she can 
look eaaverd to extraordinary conditions during that 
period. 


ae DRIC MARCH is another celebrity born strongly 
under the influence of Virgo, who is coming under 
wonderful conditions for success beginning with the 
last half of 1932. But, as it happens, he is not a typical 
Virgo person any more than Miss Garbo is. If the 
information furnished me is correct, the sign Libra 
Was rising when Mr. March was born; and that sensi- 


BY 
EVANGELINE 
ADAMS 


Fredric March, born in Ra- 
cine, Wis., on August 31, 
1897, is a child of Virgo. The 
sign Libra was rising when Mr. 
March was born and that sen- 
sitive sign has played an impor- 
tant part in his career. Venus, 
ruler of the world of entertain- 
ment as well as the world of 
love, was in midheavens. Mr. 
March's unusual horoscope 
gives him the intuition of a 
woman with the logic of aman. 


tive, artistic beauty-loving sign 
has played quite as important a part 
in his career as the deeply mysterious 
Scorpio played in Greta Garbo’s. 

Mr. March’s Moon, ruling his relations with the 
public, is in Libra. So is his Mercury, the ruler of the 
mind; and so is his Mars, the planet from which he 
derives many of his most forceful qualities. This com- 
bination should give him the intuition of a woman and 
the logic of a man. It should make him understanding 
of human nature and capable of portraying it in many 
different guises. 

Neptune, the planet which plays so large a part in the 
lives of nearly every outstanding performer on the stage 
or screen, is in that part of the heavens in Mr. March’s 
chart which gives him a subjective turn of mind and 
causes him to have dreams that come true. This planet 
is in a most favorable aspect to his Moon, ruling the 
public, so that it was inevitable that he should follow 
with success a public career. The fact that the Sun and 
Jupiter are very nearly in conjunction in Mr. March’s 
horoscope further indicates that his profession will 
bring him financial success. (Continued on page 83) 
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HOLLY WOOD'S 


The Boulevardier Writes About Alla Nazimova, the Exotic Sensation of 
1919, and of Wallie Reid, the Most Gifted of All Hollywood's Children 


BY HERBERT HOWE 


i 
) 


HERE GARBO blares today the same billboards 

twelve years ago spelled the name NAZIMOVA 

with the same height-limit letters and the same 

adjectival accompaniment . .. Incomparable! 
-.. supreme! ... Greatest Living Actress! 

Nazimova was the awe of Hollywood. She received 
ten thousand a week, and the Metro company supplied 
her with house, car and servants. They overlooked a 
gardener but, quickly reminded, they apologized. 

Aloof, foreign, enigmatic, Alla was the 1919 Mystery. 
She refused all interviewers and led a cloistered life. 

Then I came to Hollywood. Well, now let me tell it. 
I don’t want to boast but Alla received me and gave her 
first interview. Maybe it was her first mistake. 

She first read some stories I had written, then agreed 
to see me. I remember saying in the interview that 
Alla had taste in literature. 


YTHS had grown up around her as they have 
around Garbo. She was difficult, temperamental, 
imperious, and she stuck out her tongue at publicity 
men. When they came around with copy for her to 


O. K., she would throw up her hands and cry, “Go away 
-.. you spoil my dinner!” J was received after dinner. 

It was at the studio. She was doing night scenes for 
a picture called “Billions.” The setting was exotic—a 
black pool with gigantic silver flowers and nymphs with 
gleaming bodies under gauze. 

I felt pretty awed until I happened to note the star’s 
official chair. Across the back was chalked JAZZI- 
MOVA and on the seat ITSKY. 

Suddenly things began to stir. The majestic Alla was 
about to enter. I straightened up, stuck one hand in 
my breast and the other behind me like Grant at Rich- 
mond—or maybe Washington crossing the Delaware. 


px Gelb figure came racing on. She wore flat- 
heeled shoes, a funny mandarin hat and a white 
sport suit bordered with poppies. Her eyes danced over 
everything and finally alighted on me. 

“Ah!” she said. 

“Ah!” J replied. 

She rushed forward and grabbed my hand. “Come to 
my dressing room where we can have a good talk.” 


Alla Nazimova, below in film version of Oscar Wilde's "Salome,'' was the awe of Hollywood twelve years ago. 
Aloof, foreign, enigmatic, Alla was the 1919 mystery. Out of a small Russian touring company, playing on the New 


York East Side, she had climbed to stage and movie stardom—and Hollywood was paying her $10,000 a week. 


SPATE of FAME 


el 


It was not only a good talk, it 
was a dance. Alla bounded all 
over the place expressing this 
and that—mostly her reason for 
disliking interviewers, myself 
not included. 

It seems that, two years be- 
fore, a woman interviewed her 
for a New York paper. Alla was 
between scenes and had _ to 
change her clothes in the inter- 
viewer’s presence. (We often 
get a break like that.) The wo- 
man wrote the interview, told 
about Alla’s disrobing and 
signed the story with a man’s 
mame. Alla was furious. In 
those days, it seems, a nice lady 
didn’t disrobe in front of a gen- 
tleman. 

“Besides, I was misquoted,” 
said Alla. 

After I had written my story 
about her, the publicity man 
said she wanted to see it before 
it went to press. I bridled in- 
dignantly but submitted a copy. 
The only change that Alla in- 
sisted upon was in respect to the 
Yiddish East Side theater, in 
which I said she had appeared on 
coming to America. “Be sure to say,’ 
“that I had to enter it through a saloon.” 


? 


scrawled Alla, 


I OVA, a Russian, came to this country twenty- 
five years ago with Paul Orlerev. She appeared 
in this Yiddish theater at Third Street and the Bowery 
in New York. People percolating down from the upper 
stratas of the city became enthusiastic and wrote let- 
ters to the papers about her. She was introduced to 
Lee Shubert. He recognized her talent and engaged 
Caroline Harris Barthelmess—mother of Richard Bar- 
thelmess—to teach her English preparatory to a Broad- 
way debut. 

“T was living in a little room down in Washington 
Square,” Nazimova said. “Mrs. Barthelmess had a lit- 
tle room uptown. She had no place to leave Dickie, so 
I asked her to bring him along. He was nine years old 
then, and he used to bring 
a cage of white rats with 
him. They would scam- 


Wallie Reid -vas charming, nonchalant, 
handsome and friendly. He was not the 
person you would cast for tragedy. Yet 
his story is the saddest of Hollywood. 


Herbert Howe knows Hollywood as 


half as much. Nazimova was 
a pioneer in other ways. She 
was the first to wear pajamas. 
People snickered when she sped 
about in Japanese silk trousers 
and jacket, her bobbed hair in 
a furry. 

Rudie Valentino’s romance 
with Natacha Rambova com- 
menced when he played Armand 
to Nazimova’s “Camille.” Na- 
tacha was the set designer for 
Nazimova’s pictures. 

Rudie and Natacha always 
called her “Naz.” They were 
among the few invited to her 
home. When Natacha and Rudie 
married, Naz said to me, “I give 
them just a year. .. Their mar- 
riage cannot last.” 

Nazimova spiraled upward, 
the exotic wonder of the hour. 
With her growth as a star she 
became more and more the mis- 
tress of her own productions. 
Her director was a mere figure- 
head; Alla was the dictator. She 
designed her own clothes. She 
passed on the script, the cast and 
the sets. Even supervised the 
printing of the films. Studio offi- 
cials were obSequious. Madame was putting the Metro 
program into theaters everywhere. The crown long 
worn by Mary Pickford was threatened as it never was 
before. Perhaps the consciousness of this had some- 
thing to do with Nazimova’s change of type. Her pic- 
tures became more and more Pickfordian. ‘‘The Brat,” 
“Heart of a Child” and other hoydenish morsels did not 
exactly suit the sinuous Russian who had thrilled New 
York as an Ibsenic tragedienne. Nazimova herself be- 
came less picturesque, more caperish. 

“Naz is getting younger and younger every day, 
mused Natacha after a rift in their friendship, follow- 
ing Rambova’s marriage. “She really got too young for 
me to play with any more.”’ 

When I lunched with Nazimova a few days after the 
interview she burlesqued her own seductive methods, 
perceiving, no doubt, that I would be a ready victim. 
“Look,” she laughed, 
shaking her thick mane 
of hair, a lock of which 


” 


per around the room 
while I was studying my 
English. 

“T have Dick’s first love 
letter. He and his mother 
went to Atlantic City for 
recreation. He wrote me 
a postcard from there. 
He said: ‘Dear Madame: 
The white rats are fine. 
I hope you are, too. 


picture was “War Brides.” 


for Richard Barthelmess. 


she had 


Love—Dickey’. 

It was also the first picture 
Alla insisted he be given the 
part of the youngest brother. 

“Revelation” was the picture that revealed Nazimova. 
She instantly became a movie sensation. 
established herself among the 
actresses of the New York stage, in Ibsen’s “Hedda 
Gabler” and “The Doll’s House” especially. 

She came triumphantly to Hollywood at the high- 
est salary ever paid an actress at that time. 
the 1931 mystery, Miss Greta Garbo, does not receive 


no one else. He has been the per- 
sonal confidant of all the movie great 
and his first hand comments upon them 
are those of an understanding and 
sympathetic friend 
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Nazimova’s first 


to be careful. 
Before that, 
foremost 
tion as producer. 
productions. 


be the sole creator. 
cess. 


Even 


always obscured the right 
eye. “Look at my gray 
hairs ... I’m old enough 
to be your grandmother.” 

A couple of years later 
when I visited her in her 
New York apartment her 
hair was entirely black 
and sleeked to her head 
in the new flapper style. 


Vanity weakened the Nazimova edifice which had 
soared so quickly to the skies. 
began to see things from a Hollywood viewpoint. I 
recall her saying to me before the decline: 
Hollywood absorbs people. 
and fresh ideas go down as in quicksand.” 

Everyone blamed Nazimova’s collapse to her assump- 
She left Metro and financed her own 
It was folly in a business way, but I 
think Nazimova preferred to check out if she could not 
“Salome” was not a box office suc- 
“The Doll’s House,” one (Continued on page 118) 


And the intellectual Alla 


“One has 
Individuality 
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“OCTOBE 


Stewart 
Robertson's 
Newest 
Yarn 
of the 
Movies 


Illustration 


by 
Ray Van 
Buren 
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O many peculiar specimens creep along Hollywood 
Boulevard in the course of an August evening 

that just another dashing figure will draw no 
more than a languid leer from the hardy peren- 
nials that bloom on the corners; therefore, it was most 
surprising when they revived sufficiently to stand at 
attention during the passing of Mr. Barrington Har- 
row. It was not that gentleman’s modest maroon serge 
and beige flannels which caught their eye, but rather 
his manner, which, in contrast to the reverent interest 
of the average stranger, was one of insulting boredom. 
For Mr. Harrow, who on occasion could be as keen 
and dynamic as a confidence man should, was now put- 
ting on an artistic conception of one of those things 


40 


usually seen tottering down the gangplank of a liner 
and requesting to be shown the Indians. He bent in 
the middle like a winded commuter, relying for support 
on a malacca cane, his mouth sagged open, and a mild 
hazel eye stared vapidly through a gleaming monocle. 
The Boulevard viewed this latter feat with admiring 
curiosity, knowing that no mere actor could possess 
such dexterity, and speculation ran riot until the next 
organdie-clad damsel appeared walking away from the 
setting sun. 

“Soft as a bag of marshmallows!” muttered Mr. Har- 
row to himself in wonder, his opaque gaze somehow 
absorbing every detail. ‘‘Why, this is nothing but an 
overgrown village! Look at them gape, listen to them 


EA 


Barrington Harrow 
and Jonquil 
strolled over to 
Stage G, where 
the obese come- 
dian, Otto Pratt, 
was making a 
gangster comedy 
called “Cut Your- 
self a Piece of 
Jake.” Kyra Vil- 
leneuve the sultry 
vamp of the com- 
pany, stared at 
the young woman 
venomously. Otto 
blundered into the 
breach. "We'll all 
have dinner at my 
place," he said. 
“Do you think I'm 
going to pass up 
the chance to en- 
tertain a blue- 
blood like Barry? 
| may be a shark 
at bridge, but | 
wasn't born with 
simple honors, so 
quit your meow- 
ing, Kyra. You're 
here to work, but 
| order Miss Perth 
to take him for a 
sightseeing tour in 


He Looked As If He Had Just Tottered Down the Gangplank From 
Jolly Old England But He Was the Smoothest Confidence Man in 


Three Continents. 


-burble. ‘There goes Percy,’ I’ll wager they’re saying. 
“There goes a gilt-edged sap!’ And what J say is keep 
on thinking so, my deluded public, and I’ll be denting 
the cushions of a Rolls Royce when I bid you adieu. 
Right ho!” 


H® lurched on as far as Highland Avenue, carefully 

giving the glad eye only to females who would not 
be likely to return it, and then, figuring he had dis- 
pensed enough sunshine into darkened lives, he swerved 
into a gaudy confectionery and haughtily demanded a 
malted milk. One gusty inhalation accounted for half 
the glass, and then, as he peered over its rim, a pair 
of misted sea-blue eyes met his. The eyes belonged to 


Read What Hollywood Did to Him 


the occupant of the nearest uncomfortable stool, and 
while Mr. Harrow kept thinking how well they matched 
an oval face and a swirl of honey-colored hair, they 
crinkled into a friendly smile. 

“Tell me something?” inquired their owner in the 
rich, warm accents of the South. 

“Absolutely,” beamed the appreciative Barrington. 

“Who are you working for?” 

Mr. Harrow’s eyebrows sprang upward with annoy- 


ance. “Do I understand that you’re taking me for an 
actor?” he hightoned. ‘A fellow of grease paint and 
vanity? My word! If there’s anything I detest it’s— 


did you say work? I work, young lady, for myself alone, 
and the performance is (Continued on page 108) 
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W _  |Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 
1899: Richard Arlen born at St. Paul, Minn, 
Tues. 1900: Marilyn Miller born at Evansville, Ind. 
1901: Renée Adorée born at Lille, France. 
1666: Great London fire burns 13,200 houses and 
Wed 89 churches. 1925: Edmund Lowe and Lilyan 
Tashman married. 
Thur 1893: Pat O’Malley born at Dublin, Ireland. 
urs. 1907: Mary Doran born at New York. 
Fri 1609: Henry Hudson discovers Manhattan Island. 
; 1904: John Mack Brown born at Dothan, Ala. 
1774: First Continental Congress meets at Phila- 
Sat. delphia. 1897: Doris Kenyon born. Moon in 
last quarter. 
S 1901: President William McKinley shot at Pan- 
un American Exposition, Buffalo. 1920: Robert 
Harron dies in New York. 
Labor Day. 1893: Roscoe Karns born at San 
Mon Francisco, Calif. 
Tues. |School Days! 
Wed 1899: Neil Hamilton born at Lynn, Mass. 
Th 1813: Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. 1898: Bessie 
urs Love born at Midland, Texas. 
1919: Olive Thomas dies in Paris. 1929: Janet 
Fri Gaynor and Lydell Peck married. New moon 
tonight. 
Sat 1601: Hudson cruises up the Hudson River in the 
‘ New Moon. 
1702: First Yale College commencement. 1759: 
Sun Wolfe captures Quebec. 1907: Claudette 
Colbert born at Paris. 
Mon 1899: Glenn Tryon born at Butte, Mont. 1901: 
0 President McKinley dies at Buffalo. 
Tues. |1930: Milton Sills dies. 
Wed 1812: Moscow burned by the Russians to combat 


Napoleon. 


M 


17 


Sat. 


Sun. 


Mon. 


Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 


1862: Battle of Antietam. Birthdays of Dolores 
Costello (1907), Winnie Lightner (1901), and 
Esther Ralston (1902). 


1905: Greta Garbo (then Greta Gustafsson) born 


at Stockholm. Moon in first quarter tonight. 


1803: Robert Emmet executed at Dublin. 
Ben Turpin born at New Orleans. 
Ricardo Cortez born. 


1874: 
1899: 


Birthdays of Marian Nixon, Elliott Nugent and 


Victor Seastrom. - 


1896: Edna Purviance born. 1897: Paul Muni 


(Muni Wisenfreud) born. 


1776: Nathan Hale executed. 


1779: Paul Jones captured the Serapis. 1912: 
Mack Sennett released first comedy, “Cohen 
at Coney Island.” 


1895: Julia Faye born at Richmond, Va. 


1513: Balboa discovers the Pacific. 1907: Fay 
Wray born. 
1888: Antonio Moreno born in Spain. Full moon 


tonight. 


1921: Hollywood in throes of worry about the 
menace of the radia. 


1931: Hollywood in throes of worry about the 


menace of television. 
1925: Barbers’ protest about Rudy Valentino’s 
new beard shakes tonsorial world. 


1882: George Bancroft born at Philadelphia. 
1898: Ralph Forbes born in England. 


Watch for This Feature Every Month 


Birthstones for the Month of September: Ancient, Chrysolite; Modern, Beryl. 
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Photograph by Hurrell 


CONCHITA MONTENEGRO 
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Photograph by Hurrell 
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Now that he is a big hit in “The Smiling Lieutenant," Maurice Chevalier is going back to France for a brief 

vacation. You will like Monsieur Chevalier as the dashing officer of Emperor Franz Joseph's palace guards in that 

charming and romantic musical comedy of old Vienna. Be sure to see it. Above, the popular Frenchman is con- 
" sidering a mammoth caricature of himself. 


STARS. 


Greta Garbo, Winning All the 


Collegiate Idol 


The COLLEGES Select 
Their FAVORITE 


Polls, Turns Out to Be the 


BY 
ANTHONY 
JAMESON 


ao 


A 


selection. So, too, did Brown, 
Amherst, Lehigh and a dozen or 
so other colleges. 
Ronald Colman ran a strong race for 
male popularity among the collegiates. So, 
too, did Clive Brook, George Arliss, Fredric 
- March, Robert Montgomery, John Barrymore, 
William Powell. 

Ruth Chatterton and Marlene Dietrich ran a neck- 
and-neck race for second choice ‘among the screen ac- 
tresses. Claudette Colbert, Lois Moran and Joan Craw- 
ford had their collegiate partisans, too. 


y ET’S consider the 1931 vote at Yale University first. 
RETA GARBO Miss Garbo ran first, Miss Chatterton second, Miss 
has been unan- Dietrich third and Lois Moran fourth. With the actors 
imously elected Ronald Colman received the big vote. George Arliss 

: queen of the was second and Doug Fairbanks, Senior, was third. 
collegiates of this country. Yale also voted upon its favorite stage actor. Mr. 
Every year most of the graduating Arliss won this poll. John Barrymore made a good 
classes of the big colleges take a vote upon showing here, running third, next to Walter Hampden. 
a number of important questions. Two of the Jane Cowl was Yale’s favorite stage actress, accord- 


questions asked each year are “Name your favor- ing to the vote. 
ite screen actor’ and “Name your ‘favorite film Still, maybe Yale wasn’t so serious about its vote. 
actress.” » The college boys selected Will Rogers as their favorite 


NEW MOVIE made a complete poll of the nation’s uni- world figure while Al Capone and Mussolini were tied 
Versities and finds Greta Garbo to be the one unanimous for second place. 


Selection of the college boys and girls. Columbia University, in the heart of New York City, 
Yale voted for Miss Garbo. Columbia voted for her. ‘voted for Greta Garbo and Ronald Colman. 
Princeton named the favorite Scandinavian as its Princeton University also selected Mr. Colman, in 
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MARLENE DIETRICH 
Yale and Amherst Like 
Her Next to Garbo—and 

Can you Blame Them? 


GEORGE ARLISS 
He's Yale's Favorite Stage 
Actor and Their Second 


Screen Choice 


second place. William Powell ran an easy third. 
Princeton voted for Miss Garbo, of course. Miss 
Chatterton was its selection for second spot and Miss 
Colbert was Princeton’s third choice. 
_ At Lehigh University, which is located at Bethlehem, 
Pa., Miss: Garbo was first choice dgain. Miss Chatter- 
ton ran second and Joan Crawford was third. Lehigh 
picked Mr. Colmaneas its 
favorite film actor. Clive 
Brook was second and 
William Powell third. 


UT at Stanford Uni- 
versity, on the West 
Coast, the vote was a lot 
different. The frat men 
selected Charles Farrell 
as their favorite actor. 
He received 1782 votes. 
Robert Montgomery ran 
a close second, just one 
vote behind. Fredric 
March was third. 
John Barrymore, Ben 
Turpin, Maurice Che- 


valier each polled one 
vote. MchLaglen was 
named ‘‘cutest’’ and 


Buddy “most virile.” 

The non-orgs or 
“barbs” selected Doug 
Fairbanks, Junior, as 
their favorite. Ben Lyon 
was their second selec- 
tion, with Slim Summer- 
ville third. Antonio 
Moreno fourth, and 
Mickey McGuire fifth. 

The Stanford sorority 
belles selected Victor Mc- 
Laglen as their favorite. 
Stan Laurel was second 
and Buddy Rogers third. 
The vote of both boys 
and girls gave Polly 
Moran first place with 
3654 votes. Mitzi Green 
was second, with 1001 
votes. Miss Garbo didn’t 
get a single vote. 

Marion Davies, how- 
ever, polled 345 votes for 
third place, while Ruth 
Chatterton, Mae Murray, 
3illie Dove, Miss Dietrich, 
Winnie Lightner, Jean 
Harlow and Beryl Mercer 
ran in the order named. 
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CISTI PON SMR AY 


RONALD COLMAN 
Captured First Place at 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton 


and Lehigh 


FREDRIC MARCH 

Ran a Strong Race for 

Favor Among the College 
Boys and Girls 


Amherst named Miss Garbo as its favorite. Miss 
Dietrich was second. Fredric March was Amherst’s 
choice as favorite actor, with Robert Montgomery in 
second place. 

Brown University’s year book vote resulted in the 


~selection of Miss Garbo as Brown’s favorite motion 


Miss Chatterton was second choice. 
John Barrymore was 
Brown’s first choice 
among the screen actors. 
Clive Brook ran an easy 
second. 

At Brown, too, the 
faculty went. on record 
unanimously for Miss 
Garbo. 


picture actress. 


Veo can draw your 
own conclusions from 
the collegiate votes. 


_ boys and girls made sin- 
gularly sane and well-bal- 
anced decisions. 

When you stop to think 
about it, their decisions 
really represent the opin- 
ions of all movie audi- 
ences. Miss Garbo would 
run first in any national 


doubt. Miss Dietrich and 
Miss Chatterton would 


And national audiences 


numbering Messrs. 


Arliss, March, Powell and 
Barrymore. 


up on the platform she 
will be awarded the Col- 
legiate Loving Cup for 
the year 1931. 

Right this way, Miss 
Garbo! 


Ruth Chaterton 
out to be a_ favorite 


and girls. She ran rig 
behind Miss Garbo in col- 


legiate favor. 


be strong contenders. | 


turned | 


among the college boy 
t 


It seems to me that the | 


voting contest, without a } 


certainly would select | 
their favorite from a list | 
Col- | 
man, Montgomery, Brook, | 


F Miss Garbo will step | 


THE FORGOTTEN FAVORITE 
An original drawing by Everett Shinn 


Once the idol of silliens. the old star watches the new film idols from 
behind the police lines. 


Photograph by Freulich | 
Two years ago Sidney Fox was a stenographer in the office of the Associated Newspapers at thirty-five dollars a week. | 
Her steps to screen stardom, told across the page, make interesting reading. i) 


Avenue 


How Sidney Fox Made 
an Analysis of Herself 


and Decided to become 


an Actress 


BY HERBERT COREY 


HIS true story about Sidney 
Fox is really true. Not all of 
the true stories are, you know. 
It is different from a lot of 
other true stories in another way, too. 

She may not care about it when she 
sees it in print. 

I think she will like it, though. Not 
right at first, perhaps, but after she 
thinks it over. There are at least 
three reasons why she will like it. The 
first is that, after it gets in type. 
there is nothing she can do about it 
and she never was a girl who wasted 
emotion on dead issues. The second 
is that it is good publicity. If you 
think the young woman has not a com- 
petent idea of the value of publicity 
to a person rising in the movies you 
do not do her justice. Here is the 
third reason. 

She got as far along as she is now 
by her own efforts. When she was 
just a kid she examined her small, 
raw, pretty self and said: 

“You've got something. You’re go- 
ing to get somewhere.” 


HE is proud of what she has done. I 
' know that, because I know Sidney. 
She is not satisfied. She proposes to 
go farther. Likewise, she knows in 
just what (Continued on page 94) 


When Sidney Fox was twelve 
years old she worked in the silk 
mills at Paterson, N. J. Before 
that she had been errand girl and 
sales girl. Her family needed the 
money she brought in. She learned 
stenography in a night school and, 
after that, borrowed enough 
money to finance a dramatic 
training for herself. 


“OCTOBER — 


Miriam Hopkins scored a big personal hit as the gauche princess of “The Smiling Lieutenant,” Maurice Chevalier's 
newest film. Now she has gone to Hollywood to try her luck. Miss aera was born near Savannah, Georgia, and 
tr 


first came to New York to be a dancer. In fact, it was not until she fractured her ankle that she thought of acting 
behind the footlights. Last season she made a hit in the revival of the Greek drama, "Lysistrata." Miss Hopkins’ 
appearance in "The Smiling Lieutenant" is her second movie chance. The first didn't take. 
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She 
Broke 
Her 


ANKLE 


Up to That Time Miriam 


Hopkins Had Intended 
To Be a Dancer 


By LAURA BENHAM 


a HINGS just happen to me— 
they always have,’’ says 
Miriam Hopkins. “Nearly 
every important decision in my 

life has been forced on me—the result 

of circumstances.” 

Miss Hopkins was born near Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and after a prepara- 
tory education there came to New 
York to study dancing. And not a 
long-cherished theatrical ambition, 
but the fact that her family wanted 
her to come home, was responsible for 
Miriam’s initial bow before the foot- 
lights. 

In order to pede parental disci- 
pline and remain in New York, she 
got a job in the ballet of some since- 
forgotten show. Work in other musi- 
cal shows followed and finally Miriam 
sighed with a company that was go- 
ing to South America. 

And again chance aed its part 
in her career. 

Just prior to the date for sailing, 
she stumbled during a rehearsal and 
broke her ankle. Naturally that pre- 
cluded the possibility of the trip and 
she decided to give up dancing. 

“By that time I really loved the 
theater,” she explained. “I loved the 
smell of the paint, the hurry and 
bustle of getting ready to ‘go on.’ 
I knew I (Continued on page 100) 


Miss Hopkins is married to William 
Austin Parker, playwright and sce- 
narist. "Similar, but not identical, 
interests count for a lot in marriage," 
sqys Miss Hopkins. "Billy and | are 
interested in the theater, but from 
different angles. If we were both 
writers or both actors, we would be 
unable to find in each other relaxa- 
tion from our work." 


PERT OR. 


Only a year ago Mae Murray's seashore property at 
Venice, California, was a secluded spot. Now her house 


is surrounded by giant derricks and wells. Black gold is 


spouting from four wells. 


amazing career of Mae Murray has made her a 
million-dollar oil princess almost overnight. 
And she found this newest plum right in her 
own backyard, or very near it—on her seashore prop- 
erty at Venice, California, where five years ago she 
bought a home with the sole idea of making it a quiet 
retreat. 

Imagine! One day last year her place was a rural 
secluded nook with only the noise of lapping ocean 
waves to disturb its solitude. Now her house is sur- 
rounded by giant derricks. Machinery chatters madly. 
“Black gold” spouts from one—two—three—four— 
perhaps by this time five—wells. 
an increase in the oil wealth which pours into her 
bank. Surprise and thrill enough for any one lifetime, 
don’t you think? 

But taken in connection with the whole of Mae’s life 
story, this is merely another of a series of surprising 
and thrilling events. From being a poor child on New 
York’s East Side, she rose rapidly because of her 
beauty, natural dancing talent and daring, to featuring 
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[T= ange recent turn of fortune’s wheel in the 


I ee eee ee ene me ee 


Every day brings * 


The 
OIL 


Princess 


The Star Strikes Oil in Her Own 
Backyard—and Becomes One of 


Hollywood’s Wealthiest Players 


By Mignon Rittenhouse 


in Ziegfeld revues. 


self famous. Then came her meteoric rise as a 
dancer. Next, fame in the movies portraying the 
unreal glamorous sort of personality she had ex- 
ploited on the stage—a personality, by the way, 
which grew out of odd yearnings to be a girl out of 
a fairy tale, dating back to her drab poverty-stricken 
eles Then came marriage to a prince. 
in oil. 

I wondered how Mae would feel about this latest 


find—if she would consider herself lucky to have | 


recouped her dwindling fortune in pictures in this 
spectacular manner. She came to New York re- 


cently to appear for the opening of one of the few | 
in the past few years, | 


movies she has. made 
“Bachelor Apartment.” It was the third talking 
picture she had made; the first being the ill-fated 


talkie revival of “Peacock Alley,” redone from one | 


of her early silent picture triumphs. 


One Summer twilight in the quiet of the Hotel | 
Algonquin, she told me how she felt about discover- | 
She | 
told me her simple philosophy—and even those who will | 


ing oil; how she felt about her life in general. 


pooh-pooh it as no longer a fashionable one cannot help, 


I think, but find it an interesting one, as I did. Cer- | 
tainly, in the light of the incredulous things which | 
have happened to Mae Murray, she seems to have | 


traveled a long way on it. 


If Mae set the stage for my arrival as carefully as | 
she has set about preserving her beauty and appeal, | 
then more power to her for having succeeded so well. | 
She answered the telephone herself when I called to | 
make an appointment — puncturing tradition number | 
one about her airiness. She opened the door of her suite | 


on the minute for which our interview was scheduled 


-—6 P. M., explaining that she had let the maid go out | 


for the day—puncturing traditions two, three and four. 
She was gracious and only slightly affected in her 
manner. Affectation wore off completely as we talked 
and sipped Pekoe tea with cloves. 


half cupful. 


Mae sat in a high-backed chair and pulled on a pair | 
Inside her neatly waved | 
blond head I tried to conjure up memories of the | 
thousand stories I had heard and read about her. Law- | 
against a masseur, | 
against pretty nearly every- (Continued on page 103) | 


of bright orange gloves. 


suits against movie companies, 


f She impersonated the fantastic | 
Nell Brinkley girl so perfectly that she found her- | 


Now wealth | 


Rather, as I drank | 
a strong cupful of tea, and Mae barely touched a weak | 


—— 


Leo Carrillo's Mexican barbecue at his Santa Monica canyon rancho was the big movie party of the month. 


=== 


Standing, left to right: Derek Fairman, Jose Crespo, Leo Carrillo, Sue Carol, Nick Stuart, Sam Behrendt, Tom Patri- 
cola, Henri Lesett, Dr. Kahn, E. M. Asher. Kneeling: Ivan Kahn, Leo Morrison, Sheriff Biscailluz and Sam Garvon. 


HOW HOLLYWOOD 
vaio ~ENTERTAINS 


tiny mountain stream hidden ‘beneath the 
shadows of huge sycamores of Santa Monica 
Canyon—was the scene of Hollywood’s gayest 
and most colorful party for late May and early June. 

In case your Spanish has been neglected, “El 
Ranchito de Los Allisos” means in English, “The Little 
Ranch of the Sycamores,” and is the artistic retreat 
of Leo Carrillo, stage and screen star, one of Cali- 
fornia’s oldest settlers and host in the most graceful 
sense of the word. 

Hollywood’s cinema elite found relaxation and a great 
deal of pleasure in freedom from the starched shirt 
fronts and formality of the customary ballroom “dates” 
or the languorous beach gatherings which make the 
Malibu and-Santa Monica summer season a continuous 
round of swimming parties, grunion hunts and beach 
picnics. 

Carrillo’s party was as distinctive as it was colorful 
and for the day many cinemalities who had never tasted 
Mexican food or paid particular attention to the cus- 
toms and costumes of our sister republic, enthusiastic- 
ally entered into the spirit of the occasion. Sombreros 
in all shapes, colors and sizes, vivid serapes, sashes and 


‘3 : RANCHITO DE LOS ALLISOS”—cuddling a 


spangled costumes of red, white and green were every- 
where in evidence. : 

Hollywood stars long ago began to send their regrets 
to parties which boasted no more than mere food and 
dancing, but more than 300 of the most representative 
members of the film colony paid their respect to 
Carrillo in accepting his novel invitation. 


yess fiestas and barbecues start at noon and 
continue the balance of the day and most of the 
night. Carrillo’s party was certainly no exception, and 
most of the crowd was on hand at noon when the 
first of the hot tamales, enchiladas and frijoles, to- 
gether with piping hot coffee and huge juicy barbecued 
lamb chops, were served. 

The host deviated from the usual custom at the barbe- 
cue pits, for instead of roasting an entire oxen, he con- 
verted the fiery pit into a stove to grill the lamb steaks. 

Before the guests could return to the pits for their 
second (or third) helpings, guitars and violinists an- 
nounced the introduction of the dancing on a specially 
built dance floor of glassy-smooth hard wood. The 
musicians wore native Mexican costumes of black velvet 
with bright sashes and gold (Continued on page 88) 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


The Girl on the Cover—Marian Marsh. Miss Marsh is looked upon as a highly 
MARIAN promising youngster at the Warner Brothers studios. You will next see her opposite 
the tough-appearing James Cagney in “Larceny Lane.’ Before that she played 


- MARSH opposite the debonaire William Powell in his first starring vehicle for the Warners, 
"The Other Man." Above, Miss Marsh is demonstrating the sort of golfing costume 
we hope will become popular. What do you say? 
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Mae 
Marsh 


Comes 


BACK 


The Idol of the Early 
Griffith Successes Has 


Devoted Six Years to 
Motherhood 


BY 
GRACE KINGSLEY 


Miss Marsh. 


“ Y daughter Mary wanted me to go back on 
the screen so she could tell all her school 
friends that her mother is an actress!” 

Mae Marsh and I were hobnobbing in the 
sunshine on the porch of her big, homey Colonial house 
out at Flintridge, and Mae at the moment was looking 
as little as possible like the traditional idea of an 
actress. She wasn’t smoking, and she wasn’t wearing 
silken pajamas. Instead, she wore a gingham house 
dress and was keeping an alert eye on her small son, 


Brewster, who was taking his toy bank apart, and 


who, when we inquired why, replied that he was going 
to fix it so the burglars couldn’t get into it. 

But there was the suggestion of a script peeping 
from under the rubber cushion of Mary’s porch chair. 
It had been put there to keep it out of the way of 
that fair-haired budding actress, Baby Marguerite, who 
is going to act or know the reason why, and who at once 
went into her dance for us. 

“But Mary,” said Mae, referring to her twelve-year- 
old daughter, who was away at school, ‘““Mary read the 
script and passed on it! No, Mary doesn’t want to act. 
She wants to write. Already she has had some verses 
printed in our little local paper.” 


“H OW did you happen to do it?” I asked Mae, re- 
ferring to her return to the screen. (I suppose 
I should refer to Miss Marsh occasionally as Mrs. Louis 
Lee Arms.) 

“Ym like everybody else—and everybody wants to 
act,’ Mrs. Arms replied. “Really, offstage, actors 
should be more natural than anybody else in the world, 
because they get the acting out of their systems. Every- 
body wants to be something different from what he 


Mae Marsh is returning to the films, playing a mother and a grand- 
mother in "Over the Hill,"" once done silently by Mary Carr. " ‘Over 
the Hill’ was the first story offered me in six years that | liked," says 


"It's a wonderful story and | was eager to do it." 


or she is. Everybody needs an outlet. I have been 
at home six years without any outlet except being a 
mother—’ Mae laughed. “That was grand. And 
sometimes I think a mother has to act more than 
anybody else! 

““Over the Hill,’ was the first story offered me in 
six years that I liked. When they called me from the 
studio, I said, ‘Oh, I don’t want to work.’ And they 
said, ‘It’s a wonderful story. When I heard what it 
was, I agreed that it was a wonderful story, and I was 
eager to do it at once. 

“Besides, the role being a mother, the theme itself 
appealed to me. I’ve always played mothers, though, 
you know. Do you remember how I played the scene 
in ‘Intolerance,’ in which my baby was taken away from 
me? And when I was fifteen, I played a young mother 
in ‘The Escape,’ and my husband killed the child. The 
mother in ‘Over the Hill’ starts much younger than in 
the old version, and plays until she is a grandmother.” 

Mae went inside then to give some instructions to 
the cook, and everything around me faded. I saw a 
thin, eager-faced little girl, with alert gray eyes, hair 
that wanted to be brown but was streaked with tow, 
restless arms and legs. She was acting under the funny 
old canvas diffusers which used to control the sun’s 
rays on the ramshackle old outdoor stages at the Tri- 
angle studios. But a great picture was being born. 
D. W. Griffith was directing Mae in “Intolerance.” Her 
baby was being taken away from her. He was rehears- 
ing her until she looked as if she would drop. And she 
was doing that scene wonderfully. 


O Mae Marsh, my favorite actress, is back in pic- 
tures—playing a mother and a grandmother! And 
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MAE MARSH RETURNS 


IN “OVER THERE 


Mae Marsh as she will appear in the prologue of “Over the Hill," playing the young mother. Remember Mary Carr 
in this dramatic and compelling picture of the old silent days? 


that without the slightest false vanity, regret or apol- 
ogy or taking any back water for anyone. She still 
looks so little-girlish, why should she explain or 
apologize? 

“Oh, how glad I’ll be when I really am a grand- 
mother!” she declared. “It will be so nice having 
grandchildren—such a comfortable job, a grandmother’s 
Fry the joy of the children and none of the trou- 

e! 

“Yes, Mary is beginning already to have beaus. I 
found boys’ names scribbled on her belt and even on her 
hands! I had to take her to the doctor the other day 
for her sprained ankle, and when the doctor took off 
the dressing, there on the dressing was inscribed the 
name of his own son! What a laugh we had! At the 
same time I guess we both felt a mid-Victorian shock. 
In our day that simply couldn’t have happened!” 

Then we went back to talking pictures—and Mae. 

“Why, I never had even seen a talking picture taken 
when I went to Fox studio for ‘Over the Hill,” she 
said. ‘I hadn’t been inside a studio for six years. Was 
I nervous when I first faced the microphone? No, I 
never even knew where the microphone was. I have 
to thank Henry King, the director, for my ease, though. 
When I was to do my first scene, he simply said, “Now 
you’re a trouper, and once a trouper, always a trouper. 
You just go in, speak your lines, and act as you think 
you should act under the circumstances, and I know it 
will be all right!’ 

“But talking pictures are another world. They are 
so different—much more complicated than silent pic- 
tures. But in a way they are easier. You use your own 
intelligence more than you can in the silent pictures, 
and you have the inestimable advantage of using your 
voice to express your feelings. 

“Talking pictures are not like the stage or the silent 
screen. They are somehow in between. 

“An advantage in this new element is that there is 
no director to bawl you out every moment and make 
you nervous. 
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‘T NEVER had any trouble memorizing, from the 
time I was a child, so my lines didn’t worry me. I 
think that lines come easily, anyway, if you get the 
underlying meaning of them firmly in your mind. 

“As regards voice and diction, I don’t think that mat- 
ters so much as the quality of the voice. Who will ever 
forget the sweet huskiness of Maude Adams’ voice? 

“Lately I have been studying with Julia Dean. And 
I find that stage diction isn’t screen diction. The talk- 
ing screen requires an even clearer enunciation and 
more precise delivery than the stage. I think an awful 
lot of actresses are ruining themselves trying to speak 
stage English, and are merely acquiring an accent that 
has no home at all—speaking a language that ordinary 
people cannot understand.” 

Did Mae mind the hours, we asked her. 

“Well, I minded them for one thing. I never saw my 
children except during week-ends. I arose at six every 
morning, and, of course, didn’t get home until after 
they had gone to bed at night. Sometimes Mary would 
wait up for me, though, and I never had the heart to 
reproach her. She was always so eager to know what I 
had been doing that day. 

“One thing I noted especially: the sound stages are 
all quiet. There is no laughing, as there used always to 
be around the silent picture stages. But I didn’t mind 
that at all. You see, I got my training from Mr. 
Griffith, and he never allowed any noise. 

Sh think the talking pictures are even more natural 
than the silent pictures. And, of course, much more 
so than the stage. 


aie seems to me there is no end to the things that 
can be done with the talking pictures, not only as 
regards realism, but also in the field of fantasy, in 
which the stage is limited mechanically, while the 
screen is almost unlimited. I can see a whole new 
order of wonderful pictures of this kind. Wouldn’t 
Barrie’s ‘Mary Rose,’ or his ‘Dear Brutus’ be wonderful 
on the talking screen? That’s (Continued on page 101) 
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Acme P. & A. Photo 
CAME THE WEDDING BELLS! Carole Lombard is now Mrs. William Powell. Hollywood had been looking forward 


to an elaborate Autumn wedding, but Mr. Powell and Miss Lombard surprised folks with a sudden and quiet ceremony, 

only relatives being present. Then they slipped away to Hawaii, the honeymooners’ delight. Miss Lombard is not 

only one of the prettiest girls in the movie colony but she has been advancing rapidly—and Hollywood holds hig 
promise for her. Mr. Powell is an able actor and a great fellow. 
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The HOLLYWOOD 


Clara Bow packs her lipsticks and leaves the old manse, 
otherwise the Paramount Studios. Clara says she is going 
to try her luck as an independent star. 


Hollywood, Cal.: 


HE boy back East who shouted “I’m little 
Caesar!” as he shot the old gentleman in the 
stomach should be sharply warned to be more 
careful of what he says hereafter. A thoughtless 
word can cause a great deal of damage. His shout rang 
across the continent and pierced the vitals of Holly- 
wood which already are as perforated as Mr. Legs 
Diamonds’. State after state over which it zinged 
rose up against gangster pictures (though not against 
gangsters of course—and no offense intended). 

Youth is doubtless open to pictorial suggestion. 
Myself, for instance; after seeing “Public Enemy,” I 
grabbed the family musket and shot the neighbor boy’s 
rocking horse, snarling as I did so, “You will throw 
my pal, Les Fenton, will you?” The community has 
taken no action, as yet, but is contemplating the closing 
of all the local theaters. Times are better for the 
little mischief-maker than of yore when Dad would 
have taken immediate action with the horsewhip in the 
barn. Luckily the Machine Age has wrested that 
weapon from him. 

While organizations of whipless parents are always 
ready to blame pictures for suggesting pranks to their 
young, they never try to gag the sensational press. 
Maybe they think their 
young hoodlums can’t 
rej eee Lespell 
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DRAWINGS BY KEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Gun Films—Western, War or 

Gangster—Always Are Success- 

ful—Jeanette MacDonald to Play 

the Merry Widow—The Mythical 
Greta Garbo 


out every word under the pictures in the tabloids. 


Sure-Fire Successes: 
always been the shootin’ pictures: Westerns, war and 
now gangster. 
Westerns because of their roughening effect om little 
Rollo. Oddly, no one has risen up against war pictures 


which make hoodlums of nations. Some Huropeans did 
object to “‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” not because 
it encouraged war, but because it might stimulate | 


peace. (There’s money in munitions.) 


The Male More Deadly: My friend, Harry Carr, 
thinks we’re heading for matriarchy (hen rule). Per- 
haps the screen is man’s last stand. At any rate the 
outstanding successes have been masculine: “The 
Front Page,” “Doorway to Hell,” “Public Enemy”... . 
The gangsters have given the Hollywood boys a break. 
Every cloud has its silver lining, as Al Capone says of 


- prohibition: . =. 


Three Musketeers—1931: “Public Enemy” presents 
the 1931 version of The Three Musketeers: James 
Cagney, Edward Woods and Leslie Fenton shoot their 
names into the Hollywood canopy. 

Cagney got the audible endorsement of men in audi- 
ences everywhere. His roosterish manner is a pleasant 
relief from the coyness of recent heroes who appear to 
be more pursued than pursuing. He’s a thorough male 
champion. His answer to matriarchy is to shove a 
grapefruit in the face of his moll. For this he was 
applauded by males (obviously unaccompanied). And 
several women I know who are not addicted to grape- 
fruit confess they adore him. It may be difficult to 
find parts for Cagney, but there’s no shortage of grape- 
fruit; the citrus association is right behind him... 


and the American Legion, too, I gather, since he made 


a radio address at the Legion fights recently. 


Women are wearing the pajamas, but we may yet 


save our pants. 


Government Aid: Edward Woods, as good a gangster | 
as Cagney, has looks, intelligence and | what my | 
mademoiselle calls “zat.” I predict he will help the > 


administration to solve the problem of postal deficit 
within the next year. Mam’selle has already written 
for his photographs. 


A Real Romantic: If I were a producer I’d invite | 
Leslie Fenton around some night, open my best pre- | 
war stuff and along about midnight get him to sign a | 
ten-year contract. Les is too gay a vagabond ever to | 


sign in his right senses. 


The sure-fire successes have | 


There was a movement once to bar | 


In the silent pictures Les was always killed or driven | 


insane about the third reel. The talkies are putting 
him on the same spot. The reason is obvious. Tf he 
ever got through a picture alive he’d own it. His 
entrance in “Public Enemy” is dazzling, but you’ve for- 
gotten it by the end of the picture, he’s been dead so 
long. In appearance he 
resembles Jimmy Walker 
so much that you feel he 


BOULEVAR 


could play the mayor of New York just as well as he 
could a racketeer. Is that versatility or isn’t it? 

Fenton is greater in talkies than dumbies, because 
he’s a trained stage actor, though only twenty-five. 
Nationality, Irish; he has an emerald wit. I’d like to 
tell you Les’ romantic record through Europe last year 
but I’m afraid it might inspire Richard Halliburton 
to take up Les’ trail as he has Homer’s. This much 
anyhow: he laughed off a million dollar contract, took 
an Italian freighter to Naples, lived luxuriously in 
Paris, dined with Shaw and Wells in London, swabbed 
decks for macaroni in Genoa, got in and out of several 
fast romances, wrote some stories for- English maga- 
zines, wired a London publisher and Conrad Voight 
for money to get home on, has been playing in three 
pictures at the same time and hoarding money for a 
fling round the world. 

Fenton is the only real romantic I know in Holly- 
wood. The only one who would rather play himself 
than a made-up hero. Possibly he’s the only one who 
has reason for such preference. 


Merry Widow MacDonald: M-G-M scores again by 
choosing Jeanette MacDonald for “The Merry Widow.” 
Tf Jeanette weren’t so young I’d suspect her of beirg 
the original. You know she’s the favorite of King 
Albert of Belgium—the favorite star, I mean. Me, I 
have royal taste, too. 

Lubitsch introduced me to Jeanette when she was 
drinking champagne (100 per cent ginger ale) on the 
set with Chevalier in ‘The Love Parade.” I visited 
the set nearly every day after that. I’m very fond of 
Lubitsch. But since Jeanette moved over to Fox I 
haven’t been seeing Lubitsch so much. 

Jeanette has a lovely MacDonald humor. She sparkles 
as much off screen as on. And she’s appreciative. 
When I congratulated her upon her bath-tub appear- 
ance in “The Love Parade,” she murmured, “I’ve gained 
ten pounds since then.” 


By 
HERB HOWE 


After work in the studio, Herb Howe says that Marlene 
Dietrich goes straight home where she cooks little sausages 
and other German delicacies for next day's lunch. These 
she shares with her director and her favored colleagues. 


“We can’t see too much of you,” I said. 
“Ah, you are kind,” winked Jeanette. 
me want to be a circus fat girl.” 


“You make 


Gh, for a Voice! I can’t think of any single actor who 
could play Prince Danilo 
in “The Merry Widow’ 
as well as John Gilbert 
did in the silent version. 
There are few actors 
with a voice worthy of 
embracing Merry Widow 
MacDonald. Indeed, 
there is such a dearth 
of leading men _ that 
producers have been en- 
gaging writers for ro- 
mantic roles. I have 
faith that M-G-M will 
pick the right one for 
Danilo. (How are you, 
4MneWlogimee ey 5 5 5  IWilay 
voice was never better.) 
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The Reno Racket: 
Driven from gangster pic- 
(Continued on page 120) 


Little Bobby Coogan 
alighted from his limou- 
sine at the Paramount 
Studios the other day, 
says Herb Howe. I+ was 
raining and there was a 
rainbow in the sky. "Oh, 
lookit!" he cried, ''What's 
that advertising?" 
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Photograph by Irving Lippman 


One of the hits of the screen year has been scored by Bobby Jones’ series of golf shorts, released by the Warners. | 
It is always interesting to watch an expert at work, and that explains some of the success of Bobby on the screen. | 
Then, of course, the films have been of tremendous value to golf players who want to improve their game. And, | 

third but not least, Ex-Champion Jones has a swell film personality. ! 
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Behind the Screen 


DRAMAS 


AS | 
TOLD TO 
VIRGINIA 


MAXWELL 


_ AS NEw Movin’s investi- 

gator. in Hollywood, 
Miss Maxwell sought out the 
dramatic and thrilling ad- 
ventures of the young men 
and the young women who 
never attain fame. The 
dramas of the celebrated 
stars have been related time 
and again. But this absorb- 
ing series of real life stories 
presents for the first time 
the untold heart throbs of 
the most glamorous town in 
the world. Every one of 
Miss Maxwell's stories is 
based on actual facts, al- 
though, necessarily, the 
names and some of the loca- 
tions are fictitious. 

The illustrations are the 
work of Stagg, Hollywood’s 
most celebrated photogra- 
pher. 


WISH I could tell you 
in mere words what 
Hollywood has done to 
me! But perhaps I 
could best make you under- 
stand by asking if you have 
ever been in love—wildly, 
madly, crazily in love—in 
_ love with a man for whom 
you would do anything and 
who did not love you. If he 
barely realized you were 
alive, and, of course, never 
knew that your heart jumped 
right into your throat every 
time you heard his voice 
over the telephone, you too 
perhaps would be in despair. 
| Maybe I was more roman- 


tic than most girls because 
the first flush of my youth 
had gone. I was bordering 
/on my twenty-eighth year 
and had been teaching school in our town for seven of 
those years. 

That job had its compensations, though it had its 
drawbacks, too. Most of the young men of the town 
| just took the school marm for granted. She was as 
/much a town fixture as the pump or the post office. 
Especially did Dr. Crawford regard me in this light. 
He was about the only eligible bachelor left in the com- 
munity, the other chaps having moved to the city for 
bigger jobs when they’d left school. 


Walking that first evening through Pershing Square Park which fronts the Biltmore, 

| was impressed by two things—the beauty of the palm trees against the blue, 

starry sky, and the evident unhappiness of the stragglers who sat beneath those 
beautiful trees. It was depressing. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER WHO LEARNED 
ABOUT ROMANCE IN HOLLYWOOD 


I HAD been in love with this handsome young doctor 
for six long years, ever since the first day he came 
to our house to attend mother. While mother was ill, 
the doctor would sometimes stay for supper at my urg- 
ing and I would beat up the niftiest batch of biscuits 
anyone could turn out. He loved biscuits. But the 
person who said the way to a man’s heart was through 
his stomach was all wrong—in this case. I fussed 
about the kitchen fixing dainty things for him to eat 
when he would call professionally and stay to supper or 
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We entered, and | shall always remember the shock | received when we first stepped 
A baby-face blond girl, barely out of her teens, was standing by 
"The young lady will move today,” the woman 
manager announced. "When tenants can't pay their rent we must ask them to go." 


into that room. 
a trunk, clad only in black step-ins. 


lunch. But he never fell in love with me for it. Al- 
ways he told me how good everything was and how 
much he appreciated my culinary talents, but never did 
I see the light of love come into his eyes because of my 
strawberry shortcake. 

One night when Dr. Crawford had gone, I ran up the 
stairs to my bedroom and threw myself across the bed 
in a fit of hysterical weeping. How did girls manage 
their love affairs, I wondered? Girls in our town were 
marrying. Girls everywhere were marrying, and usu- 
ally getting the men they loved. I read many books, 
tried to keep up on current events and while I was 
very popular with the children at school, it seemed 
hopeless for me to even get to the point of letting Doc- 
tor Crawford know how I felt. 

Once, before the mirror over my dressing table, I 
practiced trying to tell him directly how much I cared 
for him, watching my eyes as I did so. Just to think 
of him would bring a light into my eyes, which were 
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Got to Step Out of 


That School Teacher 


really not unattractive, if I 
do say so myself. I was 
slender, medium brown 
hair and blue eyes. That 
was about all I could say 
for myself as I would gaze 
into the mirror, trying to 
make my lips form the 
words which might bring 
Tommy Crawford closer to 
me. Always I would feel 
ashamed of myself at the 
thought. I’d been trained 
to be very conventional 
about romantic things, in 
fact mother had always 
taught me to believe that 
sentimental nonsense was 
something to crush out of 
my life if I would be a sen- 
sible young girl. 

And then one evening 
after I had inveigled an 
auto ride to the lake with 
the good looking Tommy, 
I came back pretty dis- 
couraged. Upstairs in my 
room, I drew back the cur- 
tains and gazed for a long 
while at the moon, beauti- 
ful and full and waxy, as if 
it meant to throw its mel- 
low glow over all the lov- 


ter resentment I recalled 
how Tommy and I had sat 
listening to the throbbing 
water of the lake, under 
that beautiful moon, and 
not once did he even at- 
tempt to hold my hand or 
kiss me. I wanted to tell 
him how much I cared for 
him, to have him take me 
in his arms and whisper 
the sweet words every girl 
wants to hear from the 
man she loves. 


co sat there silent- 
ly gazing at the water. 
I leaned a little close to 
him and said: “Isn’t that 
water gorgeous, Tommy? 


inspired, doesn’t it?” 

“Certainly does,” he re- 
plied, “just the kind of 
water to remind a fellow of fishing time. Guess I'll be 
looking up my reels and basket before long.” 

How romantic! 
pique. But my pride was strong. And then, after we'd 
had a soda at the lake ice cream parlor we drove back 
home and Tommy pecked lightly at my cheek as he bid 
me good night. It was the sort of kiss a college youth 


It makes one feel sort of | 


I could have screamed out with | 


ers, everywhere. With bit- | 


might tender his kid sister on returning from school. | 


In my room that night as I watched the same moon, | 
the hopelessness of the affair came upon me with such | 


poignant reality that I broke down and cried it out all 
by myself. I flung myself across the bed and tried to 


stifle the sound of my sobs in the pillow which I | 


snatched from beneath its embroidered cover. As I 


was kicking my feet and wondering how other girls | 


suffered out unrequited love, the door softly opened and 
mother stood in the room, a frightened expression on 


her wan face. 
“Dear child, what is the matter?” she begged. 


Character and Get Downto a Snappy 


“N ot hing— 
TuOstshy dem oe oe 
don’t know. I 
—I guess ’m 
just over- 
tired.” 

“Then, dear- 
est, I shall see 
that you enjoy 
a nice vaca- 
tion. No need 
to worry about 
money now 
with your: va- 
cation money 
coming due. 
You must plan 
a little trip 
somewhere, 
dear. Try now 
and get some 
sleep and we'll 
go over it all 
tomorrow.” 

Mother 
soothed me as 
she used to do 
when I was a 
little girl and 
gradually I 
fell off to 
sleep. 

Next after- 
noon, when I 
got home from 
school, mother 
had a bunch of 
circulars de- 
scribing all 
sorts of tours 
which she had 
picked up at 
the railway 
station during 
her morning’s 
shopping. 

It had oc- 
curred to her 
that a sea trip 
might be just 
the thing for 
my nerves— 
poor, dear, 
old-fashioned 
Mumsy never 
guessing that 
it was my love 
for Tommy 
Crawford 
which had 
wrecked my 
contentment. 
Summer vaca- 
tion was at 
hand and [I 
could spend two whole months away from the little 
home town. It would be a good way to forget Tommy, 
I hoped. 

Because my uncle was an army officer stationed in 
Honolulu, I decided to make a trip there to visit him. 
I couldn’t work up much enthusiasm about going. 
Mother wanted to make me some new frocks, but I 
looked over my meager wardrobe and decided it would 
do. Nothing really mattered now. The trip was in 
the form of a prescription. 

Cousin Nancy came to stay with Mother while I 
would be away and with that arrangement complete, I 
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When Saturday night came, | was a transformed girl. Gloria had chosen for me an inexpensive 
but daring black evening gown. In place of my drab brown hair, there were new reddish glints 
throughout it. | felt like a new girl, a girl as charming and lacking in self-consciousness as 

Gloria really was. | was 


o~ : : ede 


intoxicated by my reflection in the mirror. 


got aboard a train for Los Angeles with a free con- 
science. 

It would be boring to relate all the details of that 
drab ride across the desert. Normally, I should have 
enjoyed it immensely, but feeling as I did the trip was 
just something to be got through with. So it was with 
a jaded spirit I followed my itinerary and put up at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles for the week previ- 
ous to my sailing schedule for Honolulu. 

Walking that first evening through Pershing Square 
Park which fronts the Biltmore, I was impressed by 
two things—the beauty of the (Continued on page 102) 
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Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 


Kay Francis moved over to the Warner Brothers studios on August Ist, after a long and eventful stay at Paramount. 

Miss Francis is starting work on an original story called "Hungry Wife," which you may see later under another 

title. Miss Francis is the bride of Kenneth MacKenna, the actor and director. Her marriage to Mr. MacKenna oc- 
curred just before she signed her Warner starring contract. 
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The Men 


HE most surprising 

thing about Mack Sen- 

nett, Granddad of Mo- 

tion Picture Comedy 
and Patron Saint of Bathing 
Beauties, is that he never 
married. During the past 
twenty years, he has been 
surfeited with feminine pul- 
chritude: crop by crop, glori- 
ous girls have passed before 
him. He has watched them 
bud and ripen and decline into 
the fleshy ease of fair, fat and 
forty, and always he has been 
content to let them continue 
on their way, or so it seems. 
- Psychologists might assert 
that Mack is afflicted with a 
mother fixation; that his sen- 
timental devotion to his moth- 
er has been an ever effective 
defense against the allure- 
ments of chic cuties. To this 
day, and without any thought 
of being trite, he calls his 
mother his best friend and 
treats her accordingly. The 
mother, in turn, considers it 
a bit of singular good for- 
tune that she should have a 
son such as Mack. Thanks 
to him, she is queen of a 200- 
acre ranch in the Province of Quebec, and when she 
wearies of living there, she may abide with her son 
in a spacious beach bungalow at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. No wonder the years pass lightly over her gray 
head and leave the tang of cheery humor in her quick 
Irish tongue. 

In bygone years when Mrs. Sennett watched the 
muscles developing on the sturdy frame of her off- 
spring, she concluded that he would be strong enough 
to handle a man-sized job. The iron works in Hast 
Berlin, Connecticut, looked like a good place to begin, 
so Mack, after a rudimentary education, became a 
boilermaker at $1.40 per day. To the rat-ta-ta-tat of 
riveting bolts, he sang the songs of the day: ‘In the 
Good Old Summer Time” and “There’ll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight.” In order to hear his own 
voice above the roar of the factory, he was obliged to 
pull out all of the stops in his deep chest and give free 
outlet to vocal chords. Thus he developed the full power 
of his voice, a rich Irish tenor, and came to be called 
“The Singing Boilermaker.” 


HAVING experienced a lack of funds in the Sennett 
household, Mack wanted money. He would try 
selling his voice instead of his bulging muscles. New 
York offered the best market for stalwart tenors, so 
to New York he went and within a few weeks wrote 
home to his mother that he was a chorus boy in “The 
Chinese Honeymoon” at the Casino, then the favorite 
home of musical comedy. On his way to and from the 
theater. Mack passed the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where he hoped to sing some day. Prancing about the 
stage with a bunch of chorus boys did well enough as a 
starter, but not as a career. He made inquiries as to 


Mack Sennett 


Who Make the Movies 


The Story of Mack Sennett 
BY LYNDE DENIG 


the income a first-class tenor 
might expect, providing he 
was fortunate enough to land 
in grand opera. The figures 
were not alluring. 

Presently, Mack turned to 
the new craze—motion pic- 
tures. Somebody told him 
that many of the jumpy little 
films on view in the nickelo- 
deons were made in a studio 
at 12 East Fourteenth Street. 
Incidentally, the building 
which still stands at that ad- 
dress might well be preserved 
as the Shrine of the Cinema, 
with David Wark Griffith as 
High Priest. On the morn- 
ing of Mack’s visit, players 
were being assigned to parts 
in a Biograph melodrama. 
The director (his name is 
forgotten), looking at the 
bulky shoulders and rugged 
features of the chorus boy, 
east him as a villain. Know- 
ing nothing about acting, be- 
yond what he had learned in 
the chorus, Mack strutted, 
twisted his face into an ugly 
snarl and otherwise behaved 
in a fashion designed to 
frighten the daylights out of 
the curly-haired heroine. 

He had not been around the studio many days before 
he began to dig for ideas of his own. Most of the 
production efforts seemed to be expended on films cal- 
culated to make audiences shiver. Why not cause them 
to laugh? Indeed, why not? 

Being a canny youth, under his boyish candor, he 
asked plenty of questions; but said nothing about the 
plans already shaping themselves in his mind. Mack 
had an Irish sense of humor, a bit rough, but effective. 
He thought he knew the sort of thing that would set 
the crowds to laughing, and if he could do that, why 
he would make a lot of money, probably much more 
than his voice could produce. An optimistic backer 
loaned him a few thousand dollars to go to California 
and give his ideas a chance to grow in the open spaces. 


SENN had made one congenial friend in the 
chorus, Fred Mace, and another in the studio, Mabel 
Normand. They comprised an adventure-loving trio. 
They went West to produce funny pictures around a 
choice selection of gags originated by Sennett and his 
merry companions. The gags sounded funny when 
presented verbally, but they died on the screen. The 
first two pictures shot by Sennett flopped and so did 
the bankroll, but not the spirit of the determined 
Irishman. 

Lacking the money to engage actors, Mack and Mabel 
and Fred crashed a free show at no expense other than 
the film in the camera. A Shriners’ parade in Los An- 
geles came at this opportune time. The three comedians 
joined the ranks of the marching fezzes, dodging in 
and out of the Masonic lines, now burlesquing a pom- 
pous drum major, now falling (Continued on page 76) 
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HOME TOWN 
STORIES of the STARS 


Carole Lombard as she is today, a 
popular Hollywood favorite, Miss 
Lombard selected her name with the 
aid of numerology, and all her activi- 
ties are guided by this science. 


es LIKED her best in ‘Ladies’ 
Man,’ ”’ one lady remarked at a 
Wednesday afternoon bridge 
at the Fort Wayne Country 
Club. 

“Well, yes... but remember 
‘Safety in Numbers,’ ” another play- 
er joined in. 

“Don’t you think there is a strong 
resemblance between her and Phil- 
lips Holmes?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, sometimes I 
mistake Josephine Dunn or Leila 
Hyams for her.” 

And so, far into the night! 


Ga LOMBARD is always a 
popular topic for discussion at 
the country club, Little Theatre 
Guild and other groups in this sec- 
ond of Indiana cities. Her youth 
and beauty together with her bright 
future generally come in for a share 
of the evening’s conversation. 

The Paramount actress returned 
to Fort Wayne, Ind., her home town, 
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By ROBERT BARAL 
of The Journal-Gazette, of 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


last Summer for the first time in fifteen years. 

She visited her birthplace at 704 Rockhill Street, an 
attractive residence situated along the St. Mary’s 
River, proceeded to pause on the top step of the en- 
trance and survey the scene, just as she did years ago 
when bidding her neighborhood friends goodby. 

At that time all her juvenile interests were confined 
to games on the river banks, weekly excursions to 
Robinson Park, an amusement center of no mean at- 
traction for that day, and Summers at Leland, Mich., 
or Sylvan Lake, at Rome City, Ind. 

Looking out over the street which is now shaded by 
taller trees, the blond actress could certainly feel as 
if she had accomplished something. 

What has happened during the space of time since 
she was a wide-eyed youngster softly cooing her name, 
Jane Ahlice—for her middle name was always spoken 
broadly—to the noon-day pedestrians past her house, 
up till today when she is thinking of departing for 
Europe? 

What has gone on in Fort Wayne since she played 
“Cop and Robber” with her two 
brothers, Fritz and Tootie, up to her 
calm résumé of the current Indiana 
scene? 

Much has been penned of the 
numerous Ziegfeld graduates and 
daughters of the true South who 
leave the white pillars of the plan- 
tation for the crystal light of Holly- 
wood. 

And within the past two years, 
much has been written of Carole 
Lombard ... some saying she was a 
San Francisco debutante out on a 
lark, and others claiming she crashed 
through a window-pane to attract 
the studio moguls. 


AROLE LOMBARD was born Oc- 

tober 6, 1909, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Peters, the third of a family of 
three children, and duly christened 
Jane Alice Peters. Her family and 
relatives were and still are socially 
prominent in the city and state, and 


Carole Lombard's mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peters, was an active 
figure in Fort Wayne theatri- 
cals. At the left is an early pic- 
ture of Mrs. Peters, then Eliza- 
beth Knight, in one of the home 
talent stage productions. 
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Fort Wayne Knew Carole 
Lombard as Little Jane Alice 
Peters, School Girl 


with the additional career of the budding actress, she 
has gone a notch higher on the family tree. 

Her great-grandfather, Judge James Cheney, was a 
financier of wide contact, being an associate of the late 
Jay Gould, with Eastern banking interests. Her Grand- 
mother Knight’s estate on Spy Run Avenue still stands 
within a grove of tall elms with a back garden sloping 
down to the river, this time the St. Joseph. 

Here the family often gathered and visits always 
meant cookies from the food boxes of Rheba, the cook. 
The family electric car, which was among the first in 
the town then, carried the little ones back and forth 
from Sweeney Park to the countryside, for the chil- 
dren’s activities were generally foremost in the house. 

A large playroom in the Peters’ home always at- 
tracted the boys and girls. Each holiday was a time 
for some sort of unusual celebration and, with Christ- 
mas, the entire house was given over to Frederic, 
Stuart and Jane Alice. 

Then George Winburn, the colored footman who was 
with the Knight family for over thirty years, would 
drive up in a regal vehicle and deposit large bags of 
molasses pop-corn or an extra doll for the little blond 
lady. George is now nearing eighty years and is living 
on a pension graciously presented by his former mis- 
tress. : 

The movies were few and far between then, with 
attractions playing along the main stem at the Colonial, 
Gayety, Star and Lyric. And of all the first films to 
stimulate the imagination was “The Adventures of 
Kathlyn,” starring Kathlyn Williams, of course. 

Every two weeks on Friday night this Selig picture 
would flicker two reels of love in the jungle under the 
sinister eye of King Umballa. 

Back on Rockhill Street on Saturday mornings would 
see the entire action re-enacted with 
exaggerated treks through the desert 
country and braver heroism on the 
part of the juvenile Santschi hero. 


S for Carole or Jane Alice, she was 
always slated for the animal roles 
or some insignificant obstacle in which 
she would be pushed over by her broth- 
ers or other players. This was always 
a favorite game and, two Summers ago 
when I saw the Peters family for the 
first time since their move west, it 
proved a lot of fun talking this over 
while Robert Armstrong and Bill Boyd 
waited outside on the Pathe lot for 
Carole. 

“Jane was always sticking up for 
her brothers,’ one of her former 
nurse-maids said. 

“Remember, especially when some 
youngsters would kid her by calling 
for ‘Fried Peas’ and ‘Stewed Peas,’ 
meaning Fritz and Stuart, and then 
the racket would start. 


At the right is one of the first 
photographs ever made of 
Carole Lombard. She was then 
Jane Alice Peters and she was 
exactly three years old. This 
picture is the pride of a veteran 
Fort Wayne photographer. 


Carole Lombard, then Jane Alice Peters, in her early 
"teens. Note her dark blond hair, now transformed to a 
lighter and more photographic shade. 


“She had a little temper and this was developed by 
her continual contact with the neighborhood boys, who 
were more numerous than girls then. 

“Football, baseball and racing were generally 
watched by Jane and before the games 
were over she always figured in the 
sports some way or other.” 


SHOE days were just beginning 
for Carole at the time she left here. 
She was enrolled in kindergarten at 
Washington school and was about ready 
for the first grade when the family left 
for California. 

This trip was arranged first as a 
pleasure event, but after three months 
on the West Coast, Mrs. Peters de- 
cided to transfer the household West. 
And, by the way, some of the fine old 
pieces of early American furniture 
which were in the Rockhill Street 
house can now be found in the resi- 
dence on Rexford Drive in Beverly 
Hills. 

Carole has many relatives here. Her 
father is retired and remains in the 
city most of the time. He generally 
attends the private previews of his 
daughter’s pictures when they come to 
the Paramount Theatre. And then her 
numerous aunts and uncles on both 
sides of the family keep in touch with 
the actress by following the chatter 
columns. 

First inkling of a career was heard 
in Fort Wayne when a youthful picture 
appeared in the rotogravure section of 
a newspaper announcing Carole Lom- 
bard, the former Jane Peters, in “Mar- 
riage in (Continued on page 121) 
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Som aeleenmemeenns: 


HOLLYWOOD 


Top, a glimpse of the Hollywood 
Cahuenga Valley trolley line, a 
sensation in the ‘80s. Left, the 
old Hackett House, which stood 
at the corner of Hollywood Boule- 
vard and Cahuenga in the "90s. 
This was Hollywood's first hotel 
and store. Below, Hollywood 
thirty-five years ago, as viewed 
from Whitley Heights. The pic- 
tures shown are from the histori- 
cal collection of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 
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Walter Huston had a 
Tough and Exciting Time 
Climbing to Stardom 


BY JIM TULLY 


EK is the most versatile among 
cinema players, and, in the opinion 
of George Jean Nathan, the finest 
actor on the American stage. As 

Abraham Lincoln in D. W. Griffith’s film 
of that name, as the warden in “The 
Criminal Code,” and the lead in “‘The Bad 
Man,” his work has been of equal merit. 
His characterizations are vivid and real- 
istic, his technique as bountiful and un- 
obtrusive as nature. 

Walter Huston is a Canadian who first attracted 
attention on the screen in “Gentlemen of the Press.” 

Of Scotch Irish parents, Huston’s father was a con- 
tractor. At eighteen the actor studied to become an 
engineer. Before he was twenty he decided to become 
an actor and joined a Toronto stock company. 

It seems that all stock companies go broke and dis- 
band soon after future prominent actors join them. 
This company was no exception. Young Huston hoboed 
to New York, where, after considerable hardship, he 
succeeded in getting a three-line part with Richard 
Mansfield’s company. On the first night he bungled 
all three of his lines and was promptly fired. After 
many such failures he returned to Toronto with the 
hope of becoming an engineer. 


Four years later he returned to the stage, this time, 

one of the vaudeville team of Whipple and Huston. 
He remained in vaudeville for twelve years, eating his 
heart out in tank towns, putting it back, and eating it 
out again. A shrewd fellow with a steel eye on the 
main chance, he plugged along during those years, 
living in trunks, imploring, quarreling, and expostu- 
lating with managers for the right spot on the bill, 
while trying to keep his weekly wage at a certain figure 
so the manager in the next town would not try to 
engage him for less. : 

Thirteen years ago he decided to take a chance. He 
broke the routine by devising an elaborate act and in- 
vesting $5,000 in stage equipment. 

He needed $1,500 a week to pay expenses on the act. 


Walter Huston is a Canadian. His parents were Scotch Irish. Huston's 
father was a contractor and he himself studied to be an engineer. But 
at twenty he was acting in small stock companies. He fought his way 


to Broadway by way of vaudeville. 


The Keith company would only allow him $1,250. The 
Shuberts were at that time engaging Keith in a vaude- 
ville battle. They offered Huston $1,750 a week for 
twenty weeks. He accepted the offer and went on tour. 
When he returned to New York, the war was over, the 
Keith people victorious. 

He was blacklisted. 


OON in need of work he made the usual heartbreak- 

ing rounds of theatrical offices looking for work. 

At this time a friend gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion to John Golden. 

With the eloquence of necessity, Huston explained to 
Golden that he could really act if given the chance. 

An actor was ill. Huston was to play his role on 
Sunday night. Golden was to witness the performance. 

Huston, highly elated, and feeling his chance had 
arrived at last, gave the part everything he had. The 
next morning he waited in the outer office of Golden 
to learn his opinion. In two hours he was received and 
told that Golden had forgotten to go to the theater. 

Months of uncertainty followed. When at the edge 
of despair he read a play which was soon to be pro- 
duced. He felt he could play the title role. Given a 
chance to play the part of “Mr. Pitt,” he became a star 
overnight. He appeared in “The Fountain” and 
“Congo,” and really attracted his first national atten- 
tion in “The Barker’ and “Elmer the Great.” 

During rehearsals of the latter play he was given 
encouragement and instruction by the one prince 
among Irishmen, George M. Cohan. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Interesting moments in "Smart Money," “Laughing Sinners’ and "Big Business Girl." 
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Cecil De Mille Remakes “The Squaw Man“ and Edward Robinson 
Scores Again in ‘Smart Money “—Other New Films of the Month 


By FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


ORE sentimental interest attaches to Cecil De 
M Mille’s production of “The Squaw Man” than 
to any film of the month. 

This is Mr. De Mille’s third production of 
“The Squaw Man.” It was the first film he ever made, 
back in 1912. Dustin Farnum played the title role 
then. In 1919 he made it again, with Elliott Dexter 
as the Englishman who married an Indian girl. Both 
these versions of the old Edwin Milton Royle melodrama 
were silent films, of course. 

Now, in 1931, comes “The Squaw Man” as a talkie. 
It isn’t a great picture, but the old drama still has 
some potency. No doubt you will like Warner Baxter 
as the Englishman who goes to the West to forget his 
futile love for his cousin’s wife. Lupe Velez, too, will 
hold your interest as the Indian girl who helps him 
forget. And Eleanor Boardman is the girl back home 
who is never quite forgotten. 

An excellent cast, this. 
And a revival well worth 
seeing. 


Little Caesar Becomes a 
Gambler 


dpe me the best picture of 
the month easily is 
“Smart Money’? (Warners), 
written by Kubec Glasmon 
and John Bright, the boys 
who wrote “The Public 
Enemy.” And it features 
Edward Robinson, who was 
such a swell Little Caesar, 
and James Cagney, the cork- 
ing gangster of “The Public 
Enemy.” This is not a 
gangster film, however. It 
traces the adventures of a 
small-town gambler who 
tries to break into the big 
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city racket. He’s a crafty gent with cards—but he has 
a weakness for blondes and that failing gets him, 
finally. Mr. Robinson gives another splendid perform- 
ance as Nick the Greek, Mr. Cagney does very well with 
the rather subordinate role of his pal, Jack, while Noel 
Francis does another neat bit, of the first big-town 
blonde. to trip Nick. 

This is hard, wise, tough, brittle. A finely atmos- 
pheric and carefully detailed view of the gambling 
world. You'll like it. 


Janet Gaynor Scores 


HE sentimental hit of the month is “Daddy Long 

Legs,” starring little Janet Gaynor. Maybe you saw 
Ruth Chatterton play this réle of the orphan asylum 
slavey behind the footlights. Probably you saw Mary 
Pickford in her silent film version of the story. 

In either case—or if you 
missed both—vyyou’ll love 
Miss Gaynor as little Judy 
Abbott, who is adopted by a 
handsome bachelor who 
never lets his protégée see 
him. He sends her to col- 
lege and, without her know- 
ing it, falls in love. 

_ You will like Warner 
Baxter as the wealthy 
guardian. But “Daddy Long 
Legs” is all Miss Gaynor. 
Her scenes will touch you 
deeply, or I miss my guess. 
The biggest flop of the 


. Warner Baxter and Lupe 
Velez play the leading réles 
in Cecil De Mille's newest 
version of "The Squaw Man." 
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‘based on Fannie Hurst’s novel. 


month was “Night Angel,’ which Edmund Goulding 
wrote and directed for Paramount. Unfortunately, it 
brought a failure to the door of its popular star, Nancy 
Carroll, who was not fitted for the role of the Viennese 
wine-garden proprietress’ daughter. In brief, Mr. 
Goulding tried to have Miss Carroll do a Marlene 
Dietrich—and the attempt failed. Fredric March, too, 
is lost in the role of the district attorney who tries to 
save little Yula Martini from herself and her wicked 
mother. 

“Night Angel” certainly is not the story for Nancy 
Carroll. Stay away. It will bore you terribly. 


Marion Davies’ Best Work 


ARION DAVIES does the best work of her career 

as the socially ambitious daughter of the chain 
store magnate in “Five and Ten’ (Metro-Goldwyn), 
Jennifer Rarick tries 
to buy the man she loves, just as she has bought her 
way into everything else. But she comes to realize 
that happiness can’t be purchased. Miss Davies is ex- 
cellent and there are admirable performances by Kent 
Douglas as her kid brother, Richard Bennett as her 
father, and Irene Rich as her mother. This is an ab- 
sorbing drama, well done. 

Watch young Mr. Douglas. 
here. 

Like my confrére, Herb Howe, I admire Jeanette 
MacDonald. Personally, I found her newest film, 
“Annabelle’s Affairs’ (Fox), based on Clare Kum- 
mer’s “The Affairs of Annabelle,” to be both pleasant 
and sprightly. It is a mad, fantastic comedy— 


He gives rare promise 


Tender moments of "Chances" (left) and "Five and Ten" (right). 


Dramatic scenes from "Daddy Long Legs" (left) and "Annabelle's Affairs" (right). Center, Annabella in “Le Million." 


and Miss MacDonald is delightful. Best of the cast 
is Roland Young as a young millionaire who likes his 
liquor. 

Paramount’s “The Vice Squad” started out with a 
good idea. The authors took the recent exposure of the 
New York police department and built their yarn 
around a handsome stool pigeon who is forced into the 
racket and only rebels when he is called upon to frame 
the girl who has befriended him. There was an oppor- 
tunity here for a hard, searching exposure of the 
cruelties of our judicial system as it becomes distorted 
in the shadows of a great city. Unfortunately, the 
authors chose to sugar-coat the whole proceedings and 
to sentimentalize their stool pigeon. 

Even with the personable Paul Lukas playing the 
part, however, the unsavory tale becomes hard to 
swallow. 

Although Kay Francis is present, it is a blonde un- 
known, Judith Wood, who gives the outstanding sup- 
porting performance. 


That Gilbert Voice 


ay Bae new picture starring Jack Gilbert is awaited 
with keen interest by his admirers. Will his voice 
record better? Will he do a come-back? 

That gives a real interest to his new Metro-Goldwyn 
film, “Cheri-Bibi,’”’ which is directed by the able John 
Robertson. Cheri-Bibi is a handsome escape artist in 
the music halls, a kind of French Houdini. There’s 
the murder of his sweetheart’s father, the unjust con- 
viction of Cheri-Bibi for the crime—and, of course, his 
ultimate vindication. The (Continued on page 17) 


Center, John Gilbert in "Cheri-Bibi.” 
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The Men Who Make the Movies 


in step behind a row of Exalted Nobles, 
now cutting capers with the crowd on 
the sidewalk, and all the while acting 
out a simple story, for the most part 
devised as they went along. This 
comedy was rated a success. 

Following the same general plan, an- 
other even more successful picture 
was made with the Memorial Day 
G. A. R. parade as the background. 
Turning to the spectacle of sport, Sen- 
nett used a baseball game and an auto- 
mobile race with equally satisfactory 
results and the green light was set on 
the road to fortune with the Keystone 
Kops to guide the traffic. 


HEN as now, essentially a simple, 

direct man with a youthful love of 
laughter, Mack carried a playboy vi- 
vacity into his methods of production. 
He figured that if an incident was not 
amusing to his associates and himself, 
it probably would fail to click with the 
public. Also, he acted on the theory 
that up to a certain point, fun might 
be increased numerically. If, for ex- 
ample, one ludicrous cop drew one 
laugh, two cops would be good for two 
laughs and so on up the scale. His 
world-famous company of Keystone 
Kops seemed to justify this belief. 


(Continued from page 69) 


Some one should write a history of the 
after life of the Keystone Kops. Two 
of them, believe it or not, were Ramon 
Novarro and Harold Lloyd. 

And while on the subject of moment- 
ous names it may be interesting to con- 
sider Sennett’s claim to being the origi- 
nal Hollywood Columbus. His list of 
discoveries reads in part: Charlie 
Chaplin, Mapel Normand, Gloria Swan- 
son, Mae Busch, Polly Moran, Louise 
Fazenda, Ramon Novarro, Betty Comp- 
son, Harold Lloyd, Ford Sterling, Ben 
Turpin, Harry Langdon, Marie Pre- 
vost, Wallace Beery, Chester Conklin, 
Roscoe Arbuckle, Phyllis Haver. And 
Mack is still discovering. 

Having plenty of temperament him- 
self, Sennett generally understood and 
even welcomed temperament in others. 
Usually, he found that people lacking 
in temperament were equally short on 
ideas, and ideas, comedy ideas, were 
what he must have above all else. To 
an advocate of system, his method of 
work was slipshod. He would start out 
with a half-hatched idea and develop 
it as he went along, making notes on 
stray slips of paper, or on his shirt- 
cuffs if paper was not at hand. His 
genius for utilizing material immedi- 
ately available turned many a mishap 
into a laugh. 


S the fame of Sennett comedies 
spread, the producer had reason to 
believe that some of his best gags were 
being stolen by extras and sold to rival 
picture-makers, whereupon he closed 
the studio gates to extras and engaged 
a stock company on whose loyalty he 
could rely. When a new comedy was 
brewing, Mack would call a conference 
of his entire studio family—vwriters, 
gag men, actors, cameramen. All were 
invited to retire into the silences of 
their interior minds and to return with 
a flock of ideas. The plan worked well. 
And then came the talkies. In com- 
mon with most other picture men, 
Sennett was unprepared. He soon 
realized that the introduction of dia- 
logue meant a radical revision of the 
technique of screen comedy. Slapstick 
was one thing and conversational slap- 
stick yet another. ‘The Lion’s Roar,” 
his first talking comedy for Educational 
Pictures and one of the first to be made 
by any producer, showed the adapta- 
bility of the . quick-witted Irishman. 
Now he is quite at home in the new 
medium, directing some twenty-seven 
two-reelers a year for release by Edu- 
cational, also a number of single reels. 
Mack has been in the picture business 
for a long time and there is no danger 
of his being talked out of it. 


First Aids to Beauty 


hangers. Remember, the lavish use of 
perfume is never in good taste. Strive 
for an effect that is delicate and elusive. 

The new perfumes are put up in such 
exciting bottles, I know you won’t be 
able to resist them. And some per- 
fumes come in colors. 

Sachet is now considered by most 
people to be old-fashioned. A deplor- 
aoie tact, in my estimation! It is not 
necessary for us to waste our precious 
time sewing odd little pieces of silk 
into bags to hold sachet, which con- 
tinually have to be refilled with fresh 
sachet. Sachet may be purchased to- 
day in compressed cake form in all of 
the blossom odors. There is nothing 
that gives a more subtle and haunting 
perfume than clothes which have been 
imprisoned with sachet tablets of 
lavender, crushed roses, April violets, 
or any of the other numerous odors. 
The habit of keeping sachet in your 
chests and drawers is one that is well 
worth cultivating. 


I have heard that when you chew 
gum you get a double chin. It seems 
ridiculous to me, but I just wanted to 
know your opinion in regard to this 
matter.—G. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chewing gum will not cause a double 
chin. In fact, it is excellent exercise 
for the jaws. If you would like some 
exercises for correcting a double chin, 
send me a stamped addressed envelope 
and I shall be very glad to send you 
a set. , 

I have a serious beauty problem— 
moles! I’ve got three on my neck and 
lots of little ones on my face and arms. 
Please tell me what to do for them.— 
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(Continued from page 16) 


Alice, Walla Walla, Washington. 
Moles may be removed without 

danger by the electric needle treat- 

ment. But do not let anyone without 


scientific study and experience tamper 
with them. Your regular physician 


should be able to recommend a special- 
ist who would help you. 


Associated Press Photo 


After a screen absence of twelve years, Sessue Hayakawa, once one of the 
most Pepa of film stars, is back in Hollywood to try his luck again. Mr, 


Haya 


awa returned to California from Japan early in June with his wife, 


once a screen favorite, too. 


method by which he obtains this vindi- 
cation is ingenious and melodramati- 
cally effective. The film should hoid 
your interest. 

I liked “Chances” (First National) 
which stars Doug Fairbanks, Jr. This 
is another story of the World War— 
but do not let that keep you away. It 
is human, compelling and absorbing all 
the way. Twin brothers love the same 
girl. Young Doug plays one of the 
boys and Anthony Bushell is the other. 
And Rose Hobart is completely effec- 
tive as the girl. 

Unless you just can’t stand another 
trench drama I recommend “Chances” 
heartily. : 

Maybe you will never have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Rene Clair’s new pic- 
ture, ‘“‘Le Million,” made by its able di- 
rector in France. Clair is the man, you 
know, who made the delightful “Roof- 
tops of Paris.” This is the humorously 
romantic yarn of a lost lottery ticket 
and it is beautifully played. Yes, it is 
entirely in French—but, even if you do 
not understand French, the action will 
be clear to you. 

If “Le Million” plays one of the little 
film theaters of your city, I suggest 
that you visit it. 


“ FTUST A GIGOLO” (Metro-Goldwyn) 

stars William Haines as a young 
British nobleman who masquerades as 
a hired entertainer in order to test the 
fidelity of the young woman he is 
scheduled to marry. He isn’t really a 
gigolo, of course. The resulting com- 
edy is just fair. 

“Hush Money” (Fox) is another ver- 
sion of the young woman who marries 
without telling her past. Since Joan 
Bennett is the heroine, the film has ap- 
peal and interest. Douglas Cosgrove, 
too, is excellent as a kindly detective 
sergeant. 

“Confessions of a Co-Ed” (Para- 
mount) is supposed to be the diary of a 
young student who loved not wisely but 
too well—and then married the other 
fellow without telling. This is col- 
legiate life as Hollywood thinks it is. 

“The Girl Habit” (Paramount) pre- 
sents the usually amusing Charles 
Ruggles as a gay bachelor who just 
can’t stop flirting, even though he is 
about to marry. The usual farce com- 


plications. Unfortunately, Mr. Ruggles 
ects wretched support. Merely pass- 
able. 


By LYNDE DENIC 


The Lady Who Dared—First Na- 
tional:—Theft, love, diplomacy, we find 
all three presented with gracious polite- 
ness in this South American romance. 
Conway Tearle, playing a big time 
smuggler, never forgets that he is a 
perfect gentleman with a fine regard 
for a lady’s honor. Jail is preferable 
to permitting the lady to be caught in 
his rooms by her diplomatic husband, 
smoothly portrayed by Sidney Black- 
mer. The beauty and grace of Billie 
Dove find a congenial setting in the 
glittering halls of South America’s most 
affluent social set. She is quite at her 
best in low cut evening gowns and 
glittering jewels. 


Lover Come Back—Columbia :—Just 
another instance of poor judgment in 
picking a girl. The mistake is made by 
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an up-and-coming young business man 
who gives his boss’s secretary the run- 
around and goes the limit for a silly 
little frill. The second choice plays 
around with the boss; a cocktail glass 
in one hand and a kiss on her lips. 
When last seen the foolish youth is 
bound for Reno preliminary to a come- 
back with his first sweetheart. Jack 
Mulhall, Constance Cummings and 
Betty Bronson do very well in a picture 
that is easy to follow; likewise easy to 
forget. 


Laughing Sinners—Metro - Goldwyn: 
—Whether or not this piece of senti- 
mentalized emotion proves to be a boost 
for Joan Crawford, there is no question 
at all about its being a swell bit of 
publicity for the Salvation Army. Joan 
becomes a beautiful and true Salvation 
Army lassie after she has been jilted 
by her lover. She is about to end it ali, 
via a bridge jump, when a Salvation 
Army captain persuades her to wait a 
while. Joan becomes an extremely 
good and kind girl, with only one slip 
to her discredit. The picture is well 
acted and holds the attention. 


Everything’s Ros.e— Radio :—Robert 
Woolsey, with his familiar prop, a 
cigar, works so hard to get laughs that 
it is no more than polite to chuckle 
once in a while. He is a comedian for 
those who prefer their humor in large 
and heavily labeled doses, like the fake 
tonics he hawks at a medicine show. 
His very name in this picture, Dr. J. 
Dockweller Droop, is indication enough 
of the character of the pun-laden pro- 
duction. To give the story a sem- 
blance of backbone, the eminent Dr. 
Droop is suspected of a robbery and 
his pretty ward almost loses her 
sweetheart. 


Gold Dust Gertie —Warners: —If 
they have Silly Weeks in the theaters, 
and sometimes it seems that they do, 
this knockabout farce will be right at. 
home. From beginning to end, it is 
just one long hysterical scream with 
the robust Winnie Lightner in the lead. 
The director stops at nothing, from a 
kick in the pants to the hurling of a 
birthday cake, if there is a remote pos- 
sibility of drawing a laugh. During 
the last ten minutes of the film, most 
of the characters are dumped into 
motorboats for a wild chase that looks 
dangerous. Even the venerable and 
dignified Claude Gillingwater is turned 
into a cut-up, which is a bit too bad. 


Three Lovers—Terra Films :— Your 
interest in this silent film, made in 
Germany, will vary in proportion to 
your interest in Marlene Dietrich. If 
you are a Dietrich fan, and there are 
many of them, you will want to see it, 
despite a triangular love story that, in 
both substance and treatment, harks 
back to an earlier day. 


Up for Murder — Universal: — The 
opening and middle sequences of this 
bit of criminal action are more engag- 
ing than the somewhat too obviously 
contrived ending, which may be classi- 
fied as “happy”. It is another tale of 
newspaper life in evening dress, so to 
speak. A nice looking cub (Lew 
Ayres) presumes to fall in love with 
the platinum bedecked society editor, 


who happens to be the mistress of the 
managing editor as everyone in the 
office, save the cub, appears to know. 
As the result of a scuffle, the managing 
editor falls against a piece of furniture 
and is killed. It takes a lot of maneu- 
vering to get the boy out of the death 
house. 


Nomadie —Muarius Anderson:—An 
extensive journey through the countries 
of Germany, Sweden, Norway and Den- . 
mark, with Dr. Alexander Singelow as 
the guide, is offered in this instructive 
subject. Sound judgment has been 
shown in the selection of scenes cal- 
culated to present the more significant 
expressions of iife in the countries 
visited, including rural as well as city 
sections. Some of the clearly photo- 
graphed scenes are of arresting beauty, 
notably the fjords of Norway. 


I Take This Woman—Paramount :— 
In its best moments this is a thoroughly 
good picture, touched with the thrill of 
genuine human emotions. It is a relief 
to meet an outspoken cowboy that is 
not burlesqued beyond belief and a 
pampered society girl whose emotions 
are not distorted. All praise to Gary 
Cooper and Carole Lombard. The most 
impressive sequences are those on a 
ranch where the girl, honestly in love, 
tries to adjust herself to a life of mo- 
notony and hardship. Of course, the 
story is sentimental, but it is whole- 
some sentiment. Throughout the pic- 
ture there is a welcome note of sin- 
cerity. 


Big Business Girl—First National: 
—By all odds the most unusual and 
amusing sequences in this extravagant 
comedy are those concerned with the 
procuring of evidence for a divorce. 
Joan Blondell, as the hard-boiled young 
woman employed as the “evidence,” is 
genuinely funny in a smartly contrived 
situation. The story has to do with a 
pretty girl, fresh from college, who 
goes to New York for a business career, 
and her sophomoric young husband who 
becomes a popular band leader. An 
aggressive advertising man takes a 
fancy to the girl and almost puts over 
a selling campaign of his own. As 
usual, Loretta Young is pretty. 


The Viking—Varick Frissell Ex- 
pedition:—A highly interesting and 
naturally dramatic film developed out 
of the photographic record of the 
Varick Frissell Arctic Expedition. The 
young explorer and his companions 
were killed on a subsequent trip to 
Labrador to retake a few of the scenes. 
There is a slight, inconsequential story 
running through the picture. 


Transgression —Radio:—Paris is no 
place for an attractive young wife to 
locate while her husband is serving the 
British Empire in India. If you don’t 
believe it, see what happens, or almost 
happens, to the always alluring Kay 
Francis when she falls for Paris and 
its wicked ways. The story runs along 
well enough up to a somewhat too 
convenient conclusion, showing the 
threatened wife returned to the arms 
of her noble and extremely tolerant 
husband. The dialogue is better than 
average and the acting of the leading 
trio, Miss Francis, Paul Kavanagh 
and Ricardo Cortez is first rate. 
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LE MILLION — Tobis Production. 


Directed by Rene Clair. The cast: 
Beatrice, Annabella; Michael, Rene 
Lefebvre; Prosper, Louis Allibert; 


Crochard, Paul Ollivier; Vanda, Vanda 
Greville; Sopranelli, Constantin Stro- 
asco; The Singer, Odette Talazac. 

JUST A GIGOLO—M.-G.-M.  Di- 
rected by Jack Conway. The cast: 
Lord Robert Brummell, William 
Haines; Roxana Hartley, Irene Purcell; 
Lord George Hampton, C. Aubrey 
Smith; Lady Jane Hartley, Charlotte 
Granville; Lady Agatha Carrol, Lillian 
Bond; A French Husband, Albert 
Conti; A French Wife, Maria Alba; 
Freddie, Ray Milland; Gwenny, Lenore 
Bushman, Pauline, Yola D’Avril. ~ 

CHANCES — First National. Di- 
rected by Allan Dwan. The cast: 
Jack Ingleside, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.; 
Tom Ingleside, Anthony Bushell; Moily 
Prescott, Rose Hobart; Mrs. Ingleside, 
Mary Forbes; Major Bradford, Holmes 
Herbert; Archie, William Austin; The 
General, Edmund Breon; Private Jones, 
Harry Allen; Lieut. Wickham, Edward 
Morgan; Ruth, Mae Madison. 

CONFESSIONS OF A CO-ED— 
Paramount. Directed by David Burton 
and Dudley Murphy. The cast: Dan, 
Phillips Holmes; Patricia, Sylvia 
Sidney; Hal, Norman Foster; Peggy, 
Claudia Dell; Adelaide, Florence Brit- 
ton; Lucille, Martha Sleeper; Mildred, 
Dorothy Libaire; Sally, Marguerite 
Warner; President, George Irving; 
Dean Winslow, Winter Hall. 

CHERI-BIBI—M.-G.-M. Directed by 
John S. Robertson. The cast: Cheri- 
Bibi, John Gilbert; Cecile, Leila 
Hyams; Costaud, Lewis Stone; Her- 
man, Jean Hersholt; Bowrrelier, C. 
Aubrey Smith; Vera, Natalie Moor- 
head; Marquis Du Touchais, lan Keith; 
Dr. Gorin, Alfred Hickman. 

I TAKE THIS WOMAN —Para- 
mount. Directed by Slavko Vorkapich 
and Marion Gering. The cast: Tom 
McNair, Gary Cooper; Kay Dowling, 
Carole Lombard; Awnt Bessie, Helen 
Ware; Herbert Forrest, Lester Vail; 
Mr. Dowling, Charles Trowbridge; Sue 
Barnes, Clara Mlandick; Clare Ham- 
mell, Mildred Van Dorn. 

HUSH MONEY—Fox. Directed by 
Sidney Lanfield. The cast: Janet, Joan 
Bennett; Stuart Elliott, Hardie Al- 
bright; Steve, Owen Moore; Flo Curtis, 
Myrna Loy; Curtis, C. Henry Gordon; 
Dan Emmett, Douglas Cosgrove; Mawie, 
George Raft; Puggie, Hugh White; 
Flannigan, George Byron; Silvio, Andre 
Cheron; Bootlegger, Henry Armetta; 
Mr. Stockton, George Irving; Mrs. 
Stockton, Nella Walker; Miss Stockton, 
Joan Castle. 

ANNABELLE’S AFFAIRS —Foz. 
Directed by Alfred Werker. The cast: 
John Rawson, Victor McLaglen; Anna- 
belle Leigh, Jeanette MacDonald; 
Roland Wimbleton, Roland Young; 
James, Sam Hardy; Wickham, William 
Collier, Sr.; Lottie, Ruth Warren; 
Mabel, Joyce Compton; Dovu, Sally 
Blane; Archie, George Andre Beranger; 
Gosling, Walter Walker; Swmmers, 
Hank Mann; Bolson, Jed Prouty; Ruby, 
Louise Beavers. 

THE VICE SQUAD—Paramount. 
Directed by John Cromwell. The cast: 
Major Stephen Lucarno, Paul Lukas; 
Alice Morrison, Kay Francis; Magis- 
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trate Morrison, William Davidson; 
Madeline Hunt, Judith Wood; Detec- 


tive-Sergeant Mather, Rockcliffe Fel- 
lowes; Josie, Esther Howard. 
FIVE AND TEN—WM.-G.-M.  Di- 


rected by Robert Z. Leonard. The cast: 
Jennifer Rarick, Marion Davies; Berry 
Rhodes, Leslie Howard; John Rarick, 
Richard Bennett; Jenny Rarick, Irene 
Rich; Avery Rarick, Kent Douglass; 
Muriel Preston, Mary Duncan. 

NIGHT ANGEL—Paramount. Di- 
rected by Edmund Goulding. The east: 
Yula Martini, Nancy Carroll; Rudek 
Berkem, Fredric March; Theresa 
Masar, Phoebe Foster; Countess von 
Martin, Allison Skipworth; Biezel, 
Alan Hale. 

BIG BUSINESS GIRL—First Na- 
tional. Directed by William A. Seiter. 
The east: Claire McIntyre, Loretta 
Young; John Saunders, Frank Albert- 
son; Ralph Clayton, Ricardo Cortez; 
Pearl, Joan Blondell; Luke Winters, 
Frank Darion; Mrs. Emery, Dorothy 
Christy; Joe, Mickey Bennett; Mes- 
senger Boy, Bobby Gordon; Sarah 
Ellen, Nancy Dover; Sally Curtis, Vir- 
ginia Sale; Walter Morley, Oscar Apfel. 


DADDY LONG LEGS—Fowx. Di- 
rected by Alfred Santell. The cast: 
Judy Abbott, Janet Gaynor; Jervis 


Pendleton, Warner Baxter; Sally Mc- 
Bride, Una Merkel; Jimmy McBride, 
John Arledge; Mrs. Iippett, Elizabeth 
Patterson; Mrs. Pendleton, Kathlyn 
Williams; Gloria Pendleton, Sheila 
Mannors; Riggs, Claude Gillingwater; 
Miss Pritchard, Louise Closser Hale; 
Mrs. Semple, Effie Ellsler; Wykoff, 
Edwin Maxwell; Freddie Perkins, Ken- 
dall McComas; Billy, Billy Barty. 
UBANGI—A silent animal feature 
with synchronized voice, billed as 
Davenport-Quigley Adventure and dis- 
tributed by Imperial Distributing Co. 
LOVER COME BACK —Columbia. 
Directed by Erle C. Kenton. The cast: 
Connie Lee, Constance Cummings; 
Tom Evans, Jack Mulhall; Vivian 
March, Betty Bronson; Yates, Jameson 
Thomas; Shultzy, Frederick Stanley; 
Henry, Jack Mack; Mrs. March, 
Katherine Givney; Loretta, Loretta 
Sayers; Susan, Susan Fleming. 
SMART MONEY—Warner. Directed 
by Alfred E. Green. The cast: Nick, 


Edward G. Robinson; Irene, Evalyn 
Knapp; Jack, James Cagney; Sleepy 
Sam, Ralf Harolde; Sport Williams, 
Boris Karloff; District Attorney, 
Morgan Wallace; Dist. Attorney’s Girl, 
Livingston; 


Margaret Marie, Noel 


Francis; Greek Barber, Maurice Black. 

THE GIRL HABIT—Paramount. 
Directed by Edward Cline. The cast: 
Charles Cadwallader Floyd, Charles 
Ruggles; Jonesy, Donald Meek; Lucy 
Ledyard, Sue Conroy; Mrs. Ledyard, 
Margaret Dumont; Tony Maloney, 
Allen Jenkins; Sonya, his wife, Tamara 
Geva; Huntley Palmer, Douglas Gil- 
more; Warden, Jerome Daley; War- 
den’s Wife, Betty Garde. 

THE SQUAW MAN—WM.-G.-M. Di- 
rected by Cecil DeMille. The cast: 
Jim Carson, Warner Baxter; Naturich, 
Lupe Velez; Diana, Eleanor Boardman; 
Cash Hawkins, Charles Bickford; Sir 
John, Roland Young; Henry, Paul 
Cavanagh; Taby Wanna, Mitchell 
Lewis; Little Hal, Dickie Moore. 

THE LADY WHO DARED—First 
National. Directed by William Beau- 
dine. The cast: Margaret Townsend, 
Billie Dove; Charles Townsend, Sidney 
Blackmer; Jack Norton, Conway 
Tearle; Julianne Boone-Fleming, Judith 
Vosselli; Seton Boone-Fleming, Cosmo 


Kyrle Bellew; Farrell, Lloyd In- 
graham; Butler, Ivan Simpson. 
THE VIKING—J. D. Williams. Di- 


rected by George Melford. The cast: 
Luke Oarum, Charles Starrett; Mary 
Joe, Louise Huntington; Jed Nelson, 
Arthur Vinton; Capt. Barker, Captain 
Bob Bartlett. 

EVERYTHING’S ROSIE—Radio. 
Directed by Clyde Bruckman. The 
cast: Dr. J. Dockweiler Droop, Robert 
Woolsey; Rosie, Anita Louise; Billy 
Lowe, John Darrow; Mrs. Lowe, Flor- 
ence Roberts; Mr. Lowe, Frank Beal; 
Oberdoff, Alfred P. James; Miss Van 
Dorn, Lita Chevret. 

GOLD DUST GERTIE—Warners. 
Directed by Lloyd Bacon. The cast: 
Nita, Winnie Lightner; Harlan, Chic 
Johnson; Guthrie, Ole Olsen; Arnold, 
Claude Gillingwater; Dr. Tate, Arthur 
Hoyt; Capt. Osgood, George Byron; 
Lucille, Vivienne Oakland; Mabel, - 
Dorothy Christy; Office Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Sale; Pestolozzi, Charles Judels. 

TRANSGRESSION — Radio. Di- 
rected by Herbert Brenon. The cast: 
Elsie Maury, Kay Francis; Robert 
Maury, Paul Cavanagh; Don Arturo, 
Ricardo Cortez; Honora Maury, Nance 
O’Neil; Serafin, John St. Polis; Julia, 
Adrienne D’Ambricourt; Countess 
Longueval, Cissy Fitzgerald; Paula 
Vrain, Doris Lloyd. 

LAUGHING SINNERS — M.-G.-M. 
Directed by Nick Grinde. The east: 
Valentine, Joan Crawford; Diana, 
Marjorie Rambeau; Tony, Monroe 
Owsley; Bob, Charles Robinson; Mr. 
Blake, Hobart Bosworth; Mrs. Blake, 
Emma Dunn; Michael, Armand Kaliz; 
Louise, Mona Goya; Berthe, Adrienne 
D’Ambricourt; Madelon, Mile. Corday. 

UP FOR MURDER—Universal. Di- 
rected by Monta Bell. The cast: Robert 
Marshall, Lew Ayres; Myra Deane, 
Genevieve Tobin; William Winter, 
Purnell B. Pratt; Herk, Kenneth 
Thomson; Collins, Frank McHugh; 
Mrs. Marshall, Dorothy Peterson; 


Robert Marshall as a boy, Freddie 
Burke Frederick; Annabelle, Betty 
Jane Graham; Annabelle’s mother, 


Aileen Manning; City Editor, Frederic 
Burt; Colored Woman, Louise Beavers; 
Mrs. Winter, Julia Swayne Gordon; 
Miss Winter, Polly Ann Young. 


Gossip of the Studios 


“T am one of those people that carry 
a camera, a good one, too, along wher- 
ever they go and never take a picture. 
You have known such fools before, else 
IT should send the magazine a snapshot 
of myself. Can’t do that but I do ask 
you to put a line in to stop the rumors 
popping up again about my having a 
relapse. Don’t know how such rumors 
get about. Perhaps because I’ve stayed 
over here so long. At any rate they are 
not true. I am feeling grand—having 
a peach of a time enjoying myself. 
Between visits home here with Mother 
and Father I’ve managed to get about 
a bit. 
been to Berlin, two weeks in Vienna, 
four weeks in Nice, Cannes and An- 
tibes, back to Sweden again where I 
will spend the rest of the time with 
the folks and paying visits to relatives 
before sailing in July. Going the long 
way round, through Panama Canal. I 
won’t be back in California till August 
—hback and ready to try my luck in the 
talkies if the Powers That Be give me 
a look-in. Hope you can read this very 
bad scribble. The pen is worn out and 
so is my hand. Have had one of them 
there letter-writing spells today.” 


| eee COOPER is proud of the 
watch he received as a gift from 
Percy Crosby, creator of “Skippy,” but 
wishes it were a nickel-plated affair in- 
stead of the solid gold kind. “It’s so 
good I have to keep it in a vault,” 
wailed Jackie. 


Madge Evans, erstwhile child star, 
now a grown-up leading lady for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, admitted she one time 
posed for a brewery advertisement. 

“But tw was good beer!” she eu- 
claimed. 


“728 secret of Bayard Veiller’s pref- 
erence for writing for the talking 
screen over the theater at last is out. 

The master of mystery thrillers was 
discussing “Guilty Hands,” his new 
murder story in which Lionel Barry- 
more is featured. 

“A talkie only requires one-fourth of 
the dialogue needed for a stage play,” 
he said. “On the stage the plot is un- 
folded three-quarters by words. On 
the screen it is three-quarters visual 
and one-quarter words, thank good- 
ness!” : 


ON’ MARION, Wampus baby Star 
of a few years ago, is now in the 
costume jewelry business, with a shop 
on Hollywood Boulevard. 


N°? rocking chair old-age is going to 
have a chance to catch up with 
Marie Dressler. 

Just last year Marie dashed to 
Europe for what she called arest. Then 
she traipsed over to Hawaii for an- 
other “rest”, but found the social whirl 
too taxing. Now, on completing 
“Emma,” she is off again for Europe 
to visit friends in England and Ger- 
many. 

“And I’m not going to Bad-Nor- 
heim!” she announces. 


[00K like Joan Crawford will just 
have to have a baby to satisfy 
Hollywood rumors. : 
Ever since she married Doug Jr., 


Made two visits to Stockholm, . 


(Continued from page 31) 


Joan has been reported “expecting”. 
But it isn’t true. At least Joan says 
so, and she ought to know! 


HARLES STARRETT, Billie Dove’s 
new leading man, is the chap who 
escaped death by a contract. 

He was scheduled to go to Labrador 
with Varick Frissell who made “The 
Viking,” for retakes. He had the lead- 
ing role in the picture but couldn’t re- 
turn because he’d signed a contract 
with Paramount. 

The ship was blown up on the return 
trip end Frissell and many others per- 
ished. 


jo WRAY, whose biggest claim to 
screen fame was as “Himmelstoss” 
in “All Quiet,” admits to learning his 
role in “Silence” by sleeping on the 


script for several nights. 

It’s an old stage superstition that 
must make for uncomfortable sleeping. 
You wake up with lines on your back 
and in your head. 


Dorothy Burgess, who makes her liv- 
ing playing senoritas with trick ac- 
cents, (witness “In Old Arizona” and 
“Tasca of the Rio Grande”), cannot 
speak Spanish. 


RAGEDY stalked in Hollywood 

when Evalyn Knapp fell down a 
30-foot embankment and fractured her 
spine. 

Miss Knapp was just getting ahead 
at First National—had a big role in 
“Smart Money” and “The Millionaire.” 

She will be laid up for six months 
before she faces a camera again. 


Imternational Newsreel Photo 


Clara Bow is spending two months resting at a ranch in Nevada. During 
that time she will consider just what next to do. She has a release from 
her Paramount contract and she may sign with another producing concern. 
Or she may try vaudeville. Anyway, she is going to spend her spare time 
writing the real story of her life. Miss Bow, who is shown above with her 
father, is no longer a red head. She is a blonde, as you can see. 
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Guide to the Best Films 


path followed by Gary Cooper. Para- 
mount. Class B 
Gun Smoke. Cowboys and city bred 


racketeers shoot it out in the streets of 
a western town. Paramount. Class:C. 

Born to Love. Constance Bennett 
looks altogether alluring to the wound- 
ed soldiers in a British hospital. A 
familiar love story against a war back- 
‘ground. R.K.O.-Pathe. Class B. 

Dirigible. Thrilling during the se- 
quences showing the destruction of a 
giant air craft. Columbia. Class A. 

Shipmates. The tale of an humble 
sailor and an admiral’s daughter. Rob- 
ert Montgomery gets his girl despite caste 
distinctions. Metro-Goldwyn. Class C. 

Iron Man. Lew Ayres figures ac- 
ceptably in this story of the prize ring. 
Universal. Class A. 

The Connecticut Yankee. Harry 
Myers carries the leading role in this 
talking version of the Mark Twain 
classic. Flow. Class A. 

Svengali. Taken from a play popu- 
lar a quarter of a century ago, this 
drama is well handled with John Barry- 
more as the star. Warners. Class A. 

The Millionaire. In this picture 
George Arliss adapts his comedy gift 


to a clever impersonation of an Ameri-- 


can millionaire. Warners. Class A. 

The Secret Six. Until you have seen 
Wallace Beery’s idea of a blood-and- 
thunder gangster you still have some- 
thing to live for. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class A 


NEW MOVIE always dislikes to record the break-up of romance. 


(Continued from page 10) 


Three Rogues. While this bit of fic- 
tion is not altogether convincing it has 
its moments of comedy and excitement. 
Fou. Class C. 

Cracked Nuts. Hokum, slapstick 
and what-have-you. May amuse those 
who laugh readily at puns almost as 
good as new. Radio. Class C 

Laugh and Get Rich. The monotony 
and drudgery in a boarding house in 
a New England factory town are 
truthfully revealed. Radio. Class B. 

The Conquering Horde. Land graft- 
ers after the Civil War taking the last 
pennies from defenseless widows. Para- 
mount. Class B. 

Bad Sister. A small-town girl as 
seen through the romantic eyes of 
Booth Tarkington. Universal. Class B. 

In Conference. Pokes fun at the ex- 
clusive offices of motion picture mag- 
nates. Hducational. Class B. 

God’s Gift to Women. The irresisti~ 
ble Frank Fay is kept dodging a shower 
of kisses from amorous females. 
Warners. Class C 

The Front Page. In this particular 
newspaper office there is time for love 
as well as murder and baseball scores. 
Adolphe Menjou is a managing editor. 
United Artists. Class AA. 

Strangers May Kiss. Most of the 
kisses are delivered and received in 
Paris to the tune of gay nights and 


languorous days. Metro - Goldwyn. 
Class A. 
Unfaithful. Ruth Chatterton is the 


International Newsreel Photo 


So it is 


with considerable sadness that it offers this last picture of Nancy Carroll 


and her husband, Jack Kirkland, together. 


Miss Carroll secured a divorce 


decree and immediately married Bolton Mallory, editor of "Life," in 

Newtown, Conn., on July 3. The Kirklands have a six-year-old daughter. 

Kirkland was a press agent when Nancy Carroll, then a chorus girl, married 

him, and the young husband helped his pretty and talented wife as she 
fought her way to film stardom. 
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most interesting figure in a story of 
highly polished English aristocracy. 
Paramount. Class'B 

Dishonored. Marlene Dietrich gives 
a fine performance in a picture of 
mediocre calibre. Paramount. Class A. 

Ten-Cents-a-Dance. Barbara Stan- 

wyck earns her money as a hostess in 
a cheap dance hall. Her honest per- 
sonality wins attention. Columbia. 
Class B. 
. City Lights. Will continue to stand 
in a class by itself until Chaplin finds 
time to turn out another picture. 
United Artists. Class AA. 

Trader Horn. Glimpses of African 
life as visioned by an interesting per- 
sonality. Metro-Goldwyn. Class 

Hell Bound. Underworld hijackers 
under the leadership of the suave Leo 
Carrillo. Tiffany. Class B. 

Tabu. The Society Islands in lumi- 
nously beautiful film. Fox. Class A. 

Body and Soul. Introduces Elissa 
Landi as a contender for stellar emi- 
nence. She qualifies. Fow. Class B. 

Men Call It Love. Once again we 
find Adolphe Menjou as a persuasive 
lover who is in the habit of getting 
what he goes after. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class C. 

Honor Among Lovers. When emo- 
tions are petering out there is always 
another round of drinks to pep up the 
merry lads and lassies. Paramount. 
Class A : 

Dance, Fools, Dance! Chicago’s most 
select gangster set supplies the hectic 
movement in this film. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class B. 

Charlie Chan Carries On. A contin- 
uation of the Charlie Chan series in 
which Warner Oland appears as an 
urbane detective. Fox. Class B. 

The Bachelor Father. Not much of 
a plot but a pleasing performance by 
Marion Davies. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

The Single Sin. This time we have a 
woman bootlegger, but she reforms de- 
spite the annoyance of blackmailers. 
Tiffany. Class D. 

Seas Beneath. Obviously contrived 
to make use of a modern submarine. 
The picture interest is mechanical 
rather than human. Fox. Class B. 

The Southerner. Romantic songs 
finely sung by Lawrence Tibbett are 
the most memorable part of this pro- 
duction. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

Reducing. Pokes fun at plump wom- 
en whocrave a slender silhouette. Marie 
Dressler gets a lot of laughs. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class B. 

The Gang Buster. More racketeers 
and Jack Oakie becoming all confused 


by their nefarious schemes. Para- 
mount. Class B. 
Resurrection. Tolstoi’s play brought 


to the talking screen. Ably performed 
by Lupe Velez. Universal. Class B. 

Tom Sawyer. Belongs on the list of 
pictures that should not be missed. 
Paramount. Class A. 

Inspiration. Greta Garbo again re- 
veals her versatility and a personality 
which defies imitation. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class AA. ; ‘ 

Holiday. Designed for discriminat- 
ing audiences that will appreciate the 
engaging Ann Harding. Pathe. Class 
AA 


Cimarron. Oklahoma as it used to 
be in the days of the land rush. Taken 
from Edna Ferber’s novel. Radio. 
Class A. 


Feed Your 


CHILDREN 
the 


New Way 


By 
Rita Calhoun 


HIRTY years ago 
children were al- 
lowed to eat pretty 


nearly everything 
they liked that did not 
obviously disagree with 
them. Sometimes this 
diet was adequate, but 
more often it lacked the 
precious ingredients need- 
ed to make them strong 
and normally developed. 

If children were cross 
and fretful, people said it 
was because they were 
not properly disciplined 
at home. If they had poor 
appetites they were given 
a tonic. 

If they were scrawny and under- 
sized they were simply urged to eat 
more of what was set before them. If 
their teeth were defective they were 
sent to the dentist. It was just one 
of those things that couldn’t be 
helped. 

Then the doctors intervened, realiz- 
ing that proper diet was of prime im- 
portance in raising normal children. 
Having discovered that certain foods 
were really good for children and that 
others were not, they prescribed a 
rigid monotonous diet even for healthy 
children. That was better than the 
old way, but not quite good enough. 

Now scientists and doctors have 
studied the subject much more 
thoroughly and they have worked out 
a new and sounder diet. 

With the help of experts we have 
prepared for you a circular explaining 


Fruit sandwiches 
cut in fancy shapes 
are included in the 
list of approved 
refreshments for 
children’s parties. 


Pudding made from qduick-cook- 
ing tapioca is one of the most 
wholesome and popular desserts 


for growing boys and Sirls. 


Whole-grain cereal with sliced 
bananas and whole milk is one 
of the delicious and well- 
balanced breakfast dishes sug- 
gested in this circular. 


The humdrum baked potato may be 


transformed into an ocean liner with 


the aid of paper straws, giving a 
tempting aspect to an every-day dish. 


this new way of feeding children. 

The circular includes: 

Height and weight charts for 
babies and children of various ages. 

Two weeks’ menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and supper, containing 
properly balanced foods for children 
of all ages. 

List of foods that are especially 
recommended for growing children 
—and foods that should be withheld 
until they have reached maturity. 


Menus for school box lunches. 
Recipes for children’s breakfast dishes, soups, vege- 


temptingly. 


you. 


enclosing ten 


tables, desserts and party refreshments. 
Suggestions for serving children’s meals correctly and 


In order to get this Children’s New Diet circular, 
just write to Rita Calhoun, in care of this magazine, 
cents, and a copy will be sent to 
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Joseph Cawthorne, the comedian who used to be a Broadway musical comedy star, loves soup—and oyster soup in 


particular. 


His favorite recipe is given in detail on this page. 


Hollywood's Own 
COOKING PAGE 


OSEPH CAWTHORNE has all the native Hast- 
erner’s love for oysters. He likes Blue Points and 
Cotuits and the succulent Sea Tag brought up 
from submarine depths, and from September to 
April he likes nothing better for luncheon than some 
well prepared dish of his favorite shellfish. He likes 
raw oysters—on the shell and in cocktails—he likes 
oysters broiled, baked and fried, scalloped, creamed 
and panned, but he realizes that the cooking of an 
oyster is a difficult business, not to be trusted lightly to 
the average cook. 
The distinctive flavor of an oyster is so delicate that 
a little too much seasoning, a little too much cooking— 
a wrong turn here or there—will destroy it. And so 
when Mr. Cawthorne wants oysters at their best he 
cooks them himself. To make his own favorite dish of 
oyster soup he likes to go into the busy kitchen at the 
Radio Pictures commissary and see to it himself. Usu- 
ally he asks a few others—including Lowell Sherman 
and Irene Dunne—to share the treat with him. 
Here is the recipe for this special dish, known as 
Oyster Soup 4 la Joseph Cawthorne. 
1 quart oysters 
1 tablespoon butter 


1 quart milk 

1 pint cream 

Cayenne pepper, black pepper, salt and mace to taste 

2 egg yolks 

Scald the oysters in their juice in a pan in which 
one tablespoon of butter has been melted. When the 
oysters begin to plump out, skim them, scald the milk 
and cream in the top of a double boiler and add the 
oysters with the juice and butter. Lastly add the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Season to taste with cayenne pepper, 
black pepper, salt and mace. Put the soup over a slow 
fire and when it has come to a boil serve at once. 


R. CAWTHORNE insists that one must have the 
best quality of oysters to start with. If they are 
bought out of the shell they must have been freshly 
opened. Then, before using, they must be drained so 
as to separate the oysters from the juice. The oysters 
must then be looked over carefully to remove any bits 
of shell, and the juice must be strained through a fine 
sieve or, better still, through two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth, to remove any particles of shell or sand. 
Whenever possible the oysters should be bought in 
the shell. To start with they (Continued on page 109) 


Movieland’s Favorite Recipes to Aid the Housewife | 
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Solving the Mystery of Garbo 


The most powerful planet in the 
heavens when Mr. March was born, 
however, was not Neptune or Mercury 
or Mars, but Venus. I am sure that 
this statement will not come as a sur- 
prise to thousands of his admirers in 
the feminine portion of his audiences! 
Venus rules the world of entertainment 
as well as the world of love, and since 
it is in the midheaven of Mr. March’s 
chart, there is no question but that he 
is in the profession for which he was 
destined. Moreover, this very favoring 
planet is in such relationship to the 
inspirational Uranus and the practical 
Saturn as to increase still further his 
remarkable versatility, and to enable 
him to play successfully either serious 
roles or those which are conceived 
solely in the spirit of masquerade. 

Mr. March should keep away from 
his birthplace in order to fulfill his 
highest destiny. And he should look 
out for the machinations of Mrs. 
Grundy, especially when her evil tongue 
is trained on the subject of married 
women or widows! 


A OBios high type of Virgo person is 
Doris Kenyon, beautiful young 


widow of the much-loved and much- 


mourned Milton Sills. It is interesting 
to note that she also has the Sun and 
Jupiter in conjunction, not only indicat- 


-ing that she will be successful finan- 


cially, but indicating that she will bene- 
fit through marriage and through for- 
tunate managerial connections. 

Miss Kenyon’s horoscope indicates 
that she has three talents: acting, writ- 
ing and singing—which is especially in- 
teresting in view of the fact that she 
has tried her hand with considerable 


(Continued from page 37) 


Evangeline Adams, the famous as- 

trologer, analyzes the interesting horo- 

scope of Doris Kenyon this month. 

Miss Kenyon has just returned to pic- 

tures following the death of her hus- 
band, Milton Sills. 


success in all three of these arts. Virgo 
very often gives a voice of wide range, 
which is a favoring circumstance in 
view of the concert career which I un- 
derstand she is about to undertake. 


That this career will be quite as suc-. 


cessful as her acting career has been, 


’ for example, 


is indicated by the fact that Jupiter, 
the God of Success, will be friendly 
beginning with this Summer to both 
Saturn and Uranus, a combination 
which is bound to bring her good for- 
tune in some new and different en- 
deavor. : 

And, as is the case with most of 
these early September people, she is 
coming under the best conditions in 
late 1932 and 1933 that she has been 
under for a long time. ‘ 

Miss Kenyon’s Venus is in the noble 
sign Leo, which is a wonderful place 
for a woman’s Venus to be, in as much 
as it means that she will never look 
her age! 

If you have been following these 
astrological articles from month to 
month, you must realize from the brief 
descriptions which I have just given of 
Miss Kenyon’s, Mr. March’s and Miss 
Garbo’s horoscopes that they are not 
typical Virgo people, but owe their suc- 
cess in large measure to planetary in- 
fluences which happened to be active 
at the time they were born. Miss Garbo, 
in spite of her syste- 
matic devotion to her work, is much 
more of a Scorpio type than she is a 
Virgo type. The inference to be drawn 
from this fact-is that Virgo, the sign 
which rules over the period beginning 
August 24th and ending September 
23rd, is not essentially a sign of the 
theater. 

As a matter of fact, Virgo is ruled by 
the planet Mercury; and Virgo people 
as a general thing, seek success—and 
find it—in mental rather than emo- 
tional activities. 

In short, Virgo the Virgin has small 
place in the annals of Hollywood! 


WHAT THE PLANETS HAVE IN STORE FOR PEOPLE 


VW the Virgin, the sixth 
sign of the Zodiac, is ruled by 
Mercury, the God of the Mind. 

The typical Virgo person is, 
therefore, above all a mental per- 
son—a person blessed with an in- 
tellectual vision of virginal clarity 
and purity. He has an inventive, 
systematizing brain. He is logical 
in all his mental processes. He 
has keen observation, and notices 
details that would escape the or- 
dinary person. 

If you are a Virgo person, this 


last trait is sometimes a very 
uncomfortable one for your 
friends! 


Your justifiable pride in your 
own abilities makes you critical of 
others. You must watch this ten- 
dency, as it may be construed as 
conceit; it may even turn into 
that undesirable quality. You 
should cultivate the sympathetic, 
tolerant side of your nature, and 
speak more freely in praise of 
others. Don’t be afraid to show 
your appreciation. 


BORN UNDER VIRGO 


You are just as apt to turn your 
excellent critical faculties on 
yourself as on others. This is a 
good trait, if not carried too far. 
Keep the results of your self- 
analysis to yourself. Don’t bore 
others with it! 

You are commendably slow to 
anger. This is a contributing 
factor to your mental efficiency. 
You are also slow to forgive. Be 
careful of the latter trait. You: 
have a great flair for system. This 
also is an aid to you in whatever 
work you undertake. Be careful, 
though, not to go too far in im- 
posing your systems on others. 

You are not exactly a “good 
mixer,” but your mental equip- 
ment is so fine and your command 
of it so complete that you can 
force yourself intellectually to a 
social attitude that will increase 
your popularity threefold. 

Many excellent teachers, ac- 
countants and private secretaries 
are found under this sign. Virgo 
men usually succeed in manufac- 


turing, and as builders, miners, 
farmers and real estate dealers. 
It is also a favorable sign for 
many kinds of literary endeavor. 
Zona Gale, Rex Beach, Theodore 
Dreiser and H. L. Mencken are all 
Virgo people. 

The sons and daughters of Vir- 
go—that is, those who are born 
between August 24th and Septem- 
ber 23rd—do well to seek their 
life mates among the natives of 
Taurus or Capricorn, but much 
depends, of course, on the posi- 
tion of the planets in the individ- 
ua] chart. 

Their tendencies, if ill at ail 
are toward disorders of the liver, 
spleen and pancreas. They should 


not ignore symptoms of gall 
stones, peritonitis or typhoid 
fever. They should choose sim- 


ple diets and avoid excessive use 
of alcohol. 

The final injunction is very im- 
portant for you Virgo people. 
You have fine minds. You should 
keep them clear! 


He Shook 


&S 


Walter Huston as Abraham Lincoln in D. W. Griffith's famous film. When Griffith asked George M. Cohan if Huston 


Hands With Hunger 


(Continued from page 73) 


could play Lincoln the Broadway actor-producer exclaimed, "Sure, that guy could play the part of Carrie Nation 
and Grover Cleveland together." 


[iss years in vaudeville, where dn act must finish 
in a stipulated time, Huston worked too speedily 
for the legitimate stage. His timing was bad. 

Cohan broke him of the habit of too much speed by 
insisting that he count twenty before he spoke a line. 
The master actor still gives the Irishman full credit 
for teaching him much about the art of acting. 

When George M. Cohan was asked if he thought 
Huston could play the part of Abraham Lincoln he 
replied—“‘Sure—that guy could play the part of Carrie 
Nation and Grover Cleveland together.” 

His last important engagement before pictures 
claimed him was “Desire Under the Elms.” This 
brought him the friendship of Eugene O’Neill, whom 
he recently visited in France. 

In this play the walls are removed on one side of 
the room so that the audience can see what is going 
on inside. In one room a baby is done away with. A 
heavy woman in the audience regretted its death. Her 
husband consoled her: “If it hadn’t died that way, it 
would have fallen out of the room.” 

Now that Huston is a world figure in films there are 
many who claim to have discovered him. So far as 
impartial investigation can be accurate, the ex-news- 
peer reporter and director, Monta Bell, deserves the 
credit. 

He picked Huston for a film after seeing him in 
“Elmer the Great.” 


‘THOUGH a good conversationalist, Huston might be 

termed a taciturn man. I asked him to describe 
Hollywood for me in a sentence. 

“T will in a word,”’ he said. 

“What?” I asked. 

The reply was, ‘Fear.’ 

Now earning a Congressman’s yearly salary in less 
than two weeks, Huston has often shaken hands with 
hunger in dimly lit hall bed-rooms. At one period he 
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lived in a three-dollar-a-week room in New York. This, 
in itself, might not have been too unpleasant. Five 
other young actors shared the room with him. Hach 
actor paid fifty cents weekly, and found it hard to raise 
that amount. A property man who worked at a nearby 
theater lived across the hall. In absolute splendor, 
he had a room all to himself. He actually had coffee 
and doughnuts every morning. Down the more than 
twenty turbulent years, Huston remembers the prop- 
erty man with kindness. They are friends to this day. 
He would make a large pot of coffee and order each 
morning a dozen extra doughnuts. 

Knowing the pride of these young actors, he would 
hammer at their door each morning and say—‘I got 
a lot of extra doughnuts and some coffee left—you 
fellows may as well have them.” Of the six men whom 
the property man saw a reason for not letting starve, 
two became plumbers, one a stage carpenter, and two 
are scenario writers. The sixth is Our Hero. 

Huston has imagination—and capacity for remem- 
bered sorrow. 

The “I-knew-him-when” Club take great pride in 
him. If they did not remember him when, he would 
remember them. 

In “Upper Underworld,” in which Huston played the 
lead, an old trouper was cast for a small part. 

Huston greeted him warmly, and remembered. 

Thirty years before, the trouper, Harold Nelson, had 
coached Huston in the art of acting in Toronto. 

The wheel had turned many times. 

The number of the runaway boy had won. 

For a long time they talked over old days. 


USTON is one of the few men in films who trans- 
acts all his business with the producers. 

The twelve ruthless years in vaudeville taught him 

many things, among them, how to manage his affairs. 

He says: (Continued on page 107) 


Acme P. & A. Photo 
The first picture of Nancy Carroll and her husband, Bolton Mallory. Mr. Mallory and Miss Carroll were married on 


July 3 at Newtown, Conn. The motion picture star had just received a decree of divorce from her first husband, 

Jack Kirkland, the decree being edi in Nogales, Mexico. The second marriage was in the nature of a 

surprise. The young couple motored to Connecticut and were married by the town clerk of Newtown. Mr. Mallory 
is editor of the humorous weekly, “Life. It is his third marriage. 
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Loretta Young will be seen opposite Doug Fairbanks, Junior, in "I Like Your Nerve," which was recently com- 
at the Warner First National Studios. Next she is scheduled to play opposite the popular Edward Robinson 
in "The World Changes.” 
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“pink tooth brush!” 


"7 AM rather alluring when I’m all dressed 
up! Even father opens his eyes a bit when 
his grown-up daughter comes into a room! 


And mother, of course, is proud of me, too, 


but she takes in the details that father never- 


gets. Said this morning that my teeth were 
not as white as they used to be and that she’d 
better marry me off quick! Oh well. It’s so 
darn discouraging. I give them splendid care, 
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DEBUTANTE 


brush them regularly without fail. And now 
I’m headed to be a famous old wall-flower. 
“Now, could that ‘pink’ upon my brush 
have anything to do with the dullness of my 
once-famous smile? Gums shouldn’t bleed 
—they shouldn’t be allowed to—I know that. 
I ought to do something about ’em—massage 
—stimulation—a little daily care. I had les- 
sons on that back East in school. And I’m 


| PA N A tooth paste 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE TEETH 


going to begin again with Ipana. I’m going 


to go in for gum massage—and we'll see 
then who’ll knock the stag line dead!” 

‘Pink tooth brush” can happen to any- 
body—at any age. Its cause? The foods we 
nowadays prefer, foods so delectable and 
soft that they give the gums almost none of 
the exercise needed for healthy hardness. 
Lacking stimulation, gums become listless, 
lazy, touchy — until at length there’s “pink” 
on your tooth brush, pretty regularly. 

And “pink tooth brush” may prove rather 
serious if allowed to go on. It may not only 
spoil the polish of the teeth, but may lead 
to any one of a group of gum troubles— to 
gingivitis, or Vincent’s disease, or the less 
frequent but more serious pyorrhea. 

Neglected too long, “pink tooth brush” 
may even threaten some of your otherwise 
sound teeth through infection at the roots! 

And the best time to get after “pink tooth 
brush” is today. There is a simple, inexpen- 
sive way to defeat it. 

Get a tube or two of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Clean your teeth with it in the regular way. 
But each time you clean them, put some 
fresh Ipana on your brush or finger-tip and 
gently, thoroughly massage it into your in- 
active gums. The ziratol in Ipana, plus the 
twice-daily massage, stimulates the circu- 
lation and firms the gum walls. Keep on 
using Ipana with massage — and you won’t 
be bothered with “pink tooth brush”! 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-91 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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always Shined Now 


N° rubbing needed! That’s the 
big advantage of Chieftain 
Black French Dressing, and that’s 
why Tommy keeps his shoes 


neatly polished since mother 
bought a bottle. With Chieftain, 
it’s so easy that it’s almost fun. 
Mother finds it easy, too, to keep 
the shoes of Tommy’s little 
brother and sister, as well as her 
own, looking spic and span. 


Chieftain not only makes black 
shoes look better, but actually last 
longer. And it’s so easy to use. 
Just apply it with the handy 
dauber and in a few minutes the 
shoes shine with a rich, black 
gloss. Special ingredients polish 
without rubbing, and also soften, 
protect and preserve the leather. 


Chieftain Black French Dress- 
ing is sold in 10-cent stores every- 
where; (15c in Far West and 
Canada). On your next trip to the 
10-cent store, get a supply. You'll 
find it on the hardware counter. 
The Chieftain Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHIEFTAIN 

Black French Dressing 
PA Shines Shoes 

Y Without | 
Rubbing 


15c in Far West 
and Canada 
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How Hollywood Entertains 


(Continued from page 57) 


and silver braid on each sleeve, on the 
breast and in the form of conventional 
designs on the back of the jackets. 

Tom Patricola and. Sue Carol, the 
charming senorita in her Mexican cos- 
tume of bright red, green and cream 
silk, danced the tango and when they 
finished some twenty couples followed 
suit. On the dance floor was Dorothy 
Burgess dressed in the Spanish costume 
she wore in scenes with Carrillo in 
“Tasca of the Rio Grande” the day be- 
fore. Her partner was John Mack 
Brown. 

Weaving through the graceful danc- 
ers came another couple—Mae Clarke, 
who seemed to enjoy dancing with her 
escort, Henry Freulich, even though the 
latter found difficulty with the slow 
tempo. 

The tango over for a moment, Car- 
rillo arrived on the dance floor to intro- 
duce Tom Marcus, from whom he pur- 


chased the ranchito and who was act-- 


ing chairman of the culinary crew— 
that is with the assistance of Ling, 
Carrillo’s faithful aid. 

Ling, once an actor in a magic act, 
reformed, and has been with “Mistah 
Gallillo” ever since and by necessity 
has developed into a Mexican chef 
extraordinary. 

Then the dancing started again, 
swinging from tango to the fast stac- 
cato of Mexican dance, and then to the 
American fox trot with Mexican varia- 
tions. When the dancers learned that 
the orchestra could play jazz as well 
as native numbers the party was a 
complete success. 


HORTLY after three o’clock a truck 

arrived with arc lights and strings 
of colored bulbs, a tiny piano and a 
small generator set—forerunners of 
the evening’s entertainment. The little 
piano was immediately commandeered 
and Charlie Judels, Carrillo, Nick 
Stuart and Director Eddie Laemmle 
made up a quartette singing cowboy 
songs, and wound up with the inevit- 
able “Peanut Vendor.” 

Later, Carrillo headed a party to the 
slope of the hill, where, hanging from 
the low limb of a giant sycamore, was 
suspended a five gallon earthen jar 
with a hundred silk ribbons blowing 
in the breeze from beneath it. “La 
Pineada!” cried the Mexican members 
of the crowd, and pointed to the jar, 
called an “olla” (pronounced ‘oya’’). 


Carrillo bade his guests form a circle 
and watch. Then he selected Sidney 
Fox, the tiniest star present, for the 
task of breaking the jar with a six-foot 
stick, while blindfolded. Sidney was 
then told to “swat the olla.” She 
couldn’t even reach it and gave up in 
disgust. Then Dolores Del Rio tried. 
She, too, missed but nearly hit Ling, 
who was trying to help her. Christina 
Montt, Bette Davis, Lupita Tovar, Jose 
Crespo, Ramon Novarro, Jean Arthur, 
and Betty Compson all tried without 
success. 

Then came Dorothy Burgess and she 
made good. Her first two strikes were 
wild but her third swing brought the 
olla crashing to the ground with its 
contents, sweetmeats, glazed fruits and 
raisins, showering Dorothy and caus- 
ing a stampede for the dainties. 


A’ sunset the singing began— 
“Ceilito Lindo,” “Estralita,” “La 
Golondrino,” and a score of old Mexican 
favorites were sung by a Spanish 
quartette and by most of the guests. 
Carrillo, Summerville, Frank Campeau, 
Lew Ayres, Charlie Murray, George 
Sidney, John Stahl, Lola Lane, Lois 
Wilson and others told stories of ex- 
periences on locations for Spanish pic- 
tures they had made. 

When dusk and more food arrived, 
recipes for the barbecue became the 
chief topic of discussion. Carrillo 
proved himself an expert in cooking, as 
he illustrated the best way to barbecue 
lamb, placing lamb chops and kidneys 
alternately on a long skewer which he 
held over a smouldering fire. When the 
meat appeared cooked to a nicety, Car- 
rillo prepared it for serving with a 
sauce made of parsley, garlic and olive 
oil. 

“Just as chop suey is not Chinese, 
the present barbecue is not Mexican 
but American,” Carrillo explained. 
“The Mexican word is ‘barbacoa’ and 
has been changed around for American 
commercial use. Likewise there are 
50 kinds of barbecues I have attended, 
and not six of them have been real.” 

“The real ‘barbacoa’ requires a lot of 
preparation. A huge pit, large enough 
to hold an entire ox, is built of big 
stones. A fire is kept burning for 
twenty-four hours until the stones are 
thoroughly hot. Calves’ heads are 
stuffed with mint, the ox is stripped 

(Continued on page 97) 


Jim Tully Has Written an Absorbing Story About 


CLARK 


GABLE 


for Next Month's 


NEW MOVIE 


This is a remarkable story yarn about Hollywood's newest 
meteor, written in the brilliant Mr. Tully's characteristic style. 
Watch for this feature! 
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NAPKINS 
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: | barvrassment... You're 
waited on by women 
clerks only in the ¥.w. 


WOOLWORTH STORES 


Lotus Sanitary Napkins are 
manufactured under the 
most sanitary conditions. 


Lotus Sanitary Napkin has 
the highest absorbent qual- 
ities. 


Lotus Sanitary Napkins are 
instantly disposable. 


Due to unusual softness of 
our Cellulose—Lotus Sani- 
tary Napkins are non- 
chafing and deodorant. 


With oval ends—Lotus San- 
itary Napkins are close fit- 
ting, comfortable and cool. 


Because of our large vol- 
ume, we are able to produce 
this high quality Sanitary 
Napkin to sell 6 for 10¢. 


6 HE modern woman demands just two things of a sanitary protection. It 


must be inconspicuous and cool under the filmiest gowns, and it must 


“LOT U S _ offer adequate protection at all times. 7 arte 7 
Sanita ry Lotus fulfills both of these requirements perfectly, and 
Na p ini in addition, Lotus is the most economical 

or 
f why nine million women prefer Lotus. They 
10 g appreciate the fact that when they buy Lotus they 


15¢ in the farWest ate getting fine quality at a remarkably low price. 
and Canada 


sanitary protection that can be bought. That is 


Sold Exclusively at | 
moowe WOOLWORTH CO. 5 and 10¢ STORES 
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Color Magic for Your Lips! 


How innocent Tangee looks in its modest 
gun-metal case! But touch it to your lips, 


you Blonde one . . . you Beauty of the Titian 
hair . . . you sparkling-eyed Brunette! 


For this is the magic of Tangee . . . when 
applied to your lips it blends perfectly 
with your own natural coloring, no matter 
what your individual complexion! 


Tangee never gives an artificial, greasy, 
make-up look. It never rubs off. And 
Tangee has a solidified cream base, one 
that not only beautifies but actually soothes, 
heals and protects! 


New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a special dark 
shade for professional and evening use. 


Tangee Lipstick, $1. The same natural 
color im Rouge Compact, 75c. Créme 
Rouge, $1. Face Powder, blended to match 
the natural skin tones, $1. Night Cream, 
cleanses and nourishes, $1. Day Cream, 
protects the skin, $1. Cosmetic, a new 


“Mascara” will not smart, $1. 


SEND 20¢ FOR TANGEE BEAUTY SET 


Containing miniature Lipstick, two Rouges, 
Powder, two Creams and “The Art of Make-Up.” 


THE GEO. W. Lurt Co., DEPT. TG-12 
417 Fifth Avenue New York 
Name 


Address. 
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TA NGSE How the Films Fool You 


(Continued from page 35) 


I saw (in Culver City), Ben-Hur win 
his chariot race in the stadium of Rome. 
I saw the great throng of gold seekers 
push its way into the Yukon—on 
Charlie Chaplin’s lot where the snow 
for “The Gold Rush” was tons of salt 
and a breakfast food. I saw Noah’s 
Ark made ready for the great deluge 
—saw it on the Warner Brothers’ lot 
with one end missing. I saw the far- 
flung line of homeseekers sweep pell- 
mell into Oklahoma after free land— 
saw it just outside of Los Angeles in 
“Cimarron.” I saw “Old Ironsides” 
write its name in history on the Pacific 
Ocean and I saw Jesse James shot in 
the back. It’s no wonder most people 
in the film colony don’t believe in Santa 
Claus and that they are children who 
have doubts about that tale they hear 
anent the stork. 


[Sore TC eel, it seems to 
me, the cleverest bit of engineering 
and trick camera work employed in 
any recent picture, was in “Dirigible,” 
released by Columbia a few months ago. 
The story deals with the conquest of the 
South Pole and involves the use of 
dirigible balloons, airplanes, dog sledges, 
stinging blizzards, rain, hail, sleet, 
snow, areas of crackling ice, miles of 
trackless wastes, lost and freezing men 
away out in that bitter, cruel, pitiless 
zone on the underside of the world 
where warming rays of the sun seem 
unknown. The production is so terribly 
cold in aspect that theater audiences 
want to shiver in sympathy with Jack 
Holt, Ralph Graves and a little hand- 
ful of men as they face the rigors of 
the Antarctic. 

What a he-man picture! Frank 
Capra directed it. He smiles pleasantly 
now as he reviews the results. 

“Dirigible’” was filmed with the co- 
operation of Uncle Sam’s air service in 
which the great balloon “Los Angeles,” 
approximately 750 feet long, was em- 
ployed. The principal “shots,” of the 
dirigible were made at the Lakehurst, 

J., airport, and the most skilled 
army aviators were designated to 
assist. Cameramen in airplanes took 
pictures of the “Los Angeles” as it flew 
over New York and headed supposedly 
for the Antarctic Circle. There ended 
the Government’s work save that a 
government aviator flew an airplane 
beneath the giant dirigible and man- 
aged to fasten it onto the huge gas-bag 
with a hook. The feat was spectacular. 

It was in Arcadia, Cal., however, that 
the spectacular scenes of this snow pic- 
ture were filmed. Arcadia is a little 
town with a population of possibly 3,000 
or more. It snuggles at the base of the 
Sierra Madre range of mountains, 
about twelve or thirteen miles north- 
east of Los Angeles. There old EK. J. 
(“Lucky”) Baldwin built his racetrack 
many years ago and there he estab- 
lished Arcadia, meaning it to be just 
what the word implies. It was to be 
an Arcadia in the pleasure world. 
“Lucky” Baldwin wanted no church to 
invade its portals. He decreed that it 
should be a place for play. Its race- 
track should always be open to the 
happy people of the world and _every- 
one coming there should smile and 
laugh. He set out rows of eucalyptus 


trees along a double-drive and saw them 
rise to majestic heights. He died in 
1909 and during the World War his 
daughter, Anita Baldwin, donated the 
racetrack land to the Government for 
a balloon school. Recently the school 
has been in disuse with the buildings 
going to rack. 


ERE, in a valley abounding with 
orange groves and flowers, Di- 
rector Capra built the South Pole and 
a section of the Antarctic Circle. Here, 
under a boiling sun, he reproduced a 
“raging blizzard” over a field of ice 
with snow “piled to the eaves.” 

Only, there was no ice and there was 
no snow and there never was a blizzard 
there in all the history of the valley. 

Two million, five hundred thousand 
pounds of gypsum, a flaky white min- 
eral mined in many parts of the West, 
was brought in by train and spread 
over three square acres of ground. It 
was banked against crude frame “prop” 
buildings until they were half buried. 
It was caked upon boulders of papier- 
mache until they resembled icebergs. 
It was piled in drifts over which it ap- 
peared nothing but a dog sledge team 
or a man on snow-shoes could pass. 
When the sun shone on it, the glare 
was almost blinding. 

All this, mind you, on three square 
acres of ground which was as level as 
a table. 

With this set all ready, Ralph Graves, 
Hobart Bosworth, Roscoe Karns, Harold 
Goodwin and Clarence Muse, muffled in 
clothing of the Esquimaux, went to 
work, ostensibly fighting the bitter cold 
but really bathed in perspiration. Back 
of the camera lines, Jack Holt, who 
played a leading role in other sequences 
of the picture, sat in white flannels 
while other members of the company 
went about in bathing suits. A few 
carried parasols. 

“How do you like it, Buddy?” Jack 
called to Graves as he toiled in his 
heavy furs. : 

“Hound!” hissed Ralph in mock 
anger. 


IND machines were started, corn- 

flakes thrown before them and a 
“blizzard” was on. The blasts drove 
the make-believe snow in stinging 
swirls against the window-pane of a 
bunkhouse and piled it against the 
swaying tents. 

“A little more of the corn!” called 
Capra. 

A blast sent the flakes showering. 

“Hey!” called Graves, wiping away 
beads of perspiration, “How long does 
this blizzard last. I’m about to melt.” 

A moment later he was off the set 
pinching a bit of something from a 
can and putting it in his mouth. 

“Getting atmosphere for my breath,” 
he explained, glaring at Holt. 

“O yeah?” replied the naive Jack (in 
his flannels). 

Graves was, in reality, getting at- 
mosphere for his breath. One of the 
problems Director Capra had faced was 
to find something which would serve 
as vapor to be photographed as the men 
exhaled. It would not do to have them 
moving about in the bitter cold without 

(Continued on page 92) 
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New and 
Different Dinners 


Savory Meat Loaf 
Lima Beans Fried Fresh Tomatoes 
Baked Potatoes 
Crullers or Doughnuts 
Applesauce or Stewed Fruit 


You Will Be 
Proud to Serve 


JN this little book, “44 Easy, Economical Dinners” you will 


Bacon and Cheese Canapés 
find the answer to that perplexing question—what in the 


Broiled Fish 
Asparagus with Melted Butter 
Mashed Potatoes 
Pear Salad with Ginger Sauce 
Crackers 


Fruit Cup 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Corn-on-the-Cob or Canned Corn 
Mexican Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding Cocoa Hard Sauce 


world will I serve to-day? 


Every menu is a complete and delightfully different dinner. 
The recipes are given for the main dishes. You will find 


them easy to follow with perfect success. 


Easy to prepare, economical, healthful and tempting, you will 
want to serve every menu in the book—and then serve them 


all over again—with variations. 


If you do not find this book—“44 Easy Economical Din- 
ners’ —in your favorite Woolworth store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents postage, and we will mail it to 
you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS, Ine., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, INE Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN LAUGH AT 
THE “TERRORS” OF THE SUN 


Use this marvelous Olive 
Oil Face Powder to keep the 
skin soft, smooth and pliant 


XM YOU one of those women who dread 
the sunshine because of its effect on sen- 
sitive skin? Are you afraid to expose your 
face to the healthful ultra-violet rays for fear 
of ruining your complexion? . . . Then hesi- 
tate no longer! For a marvelous new face 
powder has now been perfected to give your 
skin the very protection that it needs. 


OutTpoor Giri is an utterly different face 
powder, due to its base of purest olive oil. 
This ingredient . . . found in no other face 
powder... is what gives OUTDOOR GIRL its 
unique power to protect your complexion 
from the ravages of sun and wind. The olive 
oil, too, acts as a “softener” of sun-dried skin 
—soothing it, restoring its normal suppleness, 
preserving and enhancing its natural color. 


Try this different face powder today! Dis- 
cover for yourself how it will protect your 
complexion and keep it smooth and fresh. 
OuTDOOR GIRL comes in 7 popular shades, 
including Lido, Boulevard and Everglades— 
the lustrous new tone that goes so well with 
this year’s complexions. 


Regular size packages of this exquisite 
powder at 35c and $1.00, together with other 
OutTpDoor Girt Beauty Products, are available 
at the better drug and department stores. For 
trial purposes, generous introductory packages 
of all the OUTDOOR GIRL preparations at 10c 
each may also be had at the toilet goods 
counters of leading chain and variety stores. 
Enclosed in each box is a fascinating leaflet 
describing the secrets of artful make-up. 
Crystal Laboratories, 138 Willis Ave., N.Y.C. 


OUTDOR GIRL 
“ot (Face (Powder 


LIGHTEX 


for Oily 

Skins in the 

Red Box... With 
OLIVE OIL 
for Normal 
Skins inthe 
Purple Box 
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How the Films Fool You 


(Continued from page 90) 


their breaths showing on the air. After 
trying numerous things he hit upon 
carbon dioxide in solid form—a frozen 
gas which is colder than ice. A little 
pinch of it in the mouth gave forth a 
vapor which the camera readily picked 
up. 

It worked all right but, incidentally, 
Hobart Bosworth froze two teeth and 
was taken to a dentist while others, 
despite protecting rubber plates, came 
out with mighty sore mouths. 


(NONE problem Director Capra 
faced, was finding a deep crevice 
in the ice-field into which a sledge 
drawn by “survivors of the ill-fated 
Polar dash” could slide, carrying in it 
the last of their food and provisions. 
Mr. Capra didn’t have any crevice. 
There wasn’t an unused crevice any- 
where about Arcadia, lined with ice. 
But that scene had to be made showing 
Graves and Harold Goodwin almost 
pulled into that yawning fissure by the 
weight of the sledge and their subse- 
quent struggle to cut themselves free 
from the harness. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” re- 
marked the director. ‘We'll have to 
build a crevice up instead of making 
one that goes down.” 

Which is exactly what he did. With 
boards and canvas his men constructed 
a mountain of “ice,” covered it with 
gypsum and near its base laid out a 
trail or route. The crevice was ap- 
proximately 30 feet high. (A _ trick 
cameraman photographed it so that it 
looked to be almost a thousand.) 

When all was ready, Graves and 
Goodwin came struggling along pulling 
their heavy load, apparently at the 
point of exhaustion. Their hours 
seemed numbered. In a little while the 


cold would get them. They were mak- 


ing their final stand. 

At a certain point, a “break-away” 
had been constructed where, on the 
tripping of a trigger, a great mass of 
“snow” crumbled beneath the sledge 
and it swung off into space—down, 
down, down into that terrible yawning 
chasm of ice. That seemed to be the 
end of hope. After a momentous, 
thrilling struggle, Graves managed to 
reach his knife and cut the ropes, allow- 
ing the sledge to crash into oblivion. 

This really was the high-light of the 
picture and yet the men were on a ledge 
scarcely more than six feet from the 
ground. 


\/ YING with this, however, is the 
scene picturing the flight of an 
airplane over the frozen wastes, only to 
crack-up in an ice field during an at- 
tempted landing. The plane, ap- 
parently, flew over miles and miles of 
frozen No-man’s-land, scaling moun- 
tain peaks by scarcely more than a foot, 
soaring dizzily over yawning gorges, 
traversing an un-peopled land at the 
bottom of the world. There were times, 
it seemed, when the sturdy craft would 
be unable to lift itself through some 
bleak, snow-clad pass which suddenly 
loomed in its path. The spectacle is 
bringing thrills to all audiences which 
now watch its efforts. 


The truth of the matter is that this 
thrilling flight was filmed principally 
on an old studio lot on Romaine Street 
in Los Angeles from which the 
buildings had burned. There a minia- 
ture Antarctic region, scarcely more 
than 50 feet in length, was built. Over 
it was constructed a sliding boom that 
could be raised or lowered as it carried 
a motion picture camera. Slowly— 
very slowly, this “desolate” Antarctic 
region was photographed at close 
range—a few inches at a time, but 
never without cessation of motion. 
What appeared to be a distant moun- 
tain peak would come closer and closer 
and as it neared, the camera slowly was 
raised until it passed over the summit 
and gathered a vista of what was 
ahead. 

What a view of the Antarctic! The 
filming, however, was done under what 
is known as the Dunning system in- 
volving composite photography. The 
moving pictures of the “Antarctic” 
were taken back to the studio where an 
ordinary motion picture camera with 
two magazines was set in motion. One 
magazine virtually re-photographed the 
frozen, changing background, as 
gathered from the miniature. The 
other recorded the movements of actors 
inside a ’plane so that both blended in 
a resultant film. In other words, the 
*plane was standing still while the 
background moved. But the optical 
illusion made it seem that the ’plane 
was flying over silent, immovable An- 
tarctic wastes. 

The same frozen background was 
used in picturing the flight of the 
dirigible as it hastened to the rescue 
of the two doomed men. The dirigible 
stood still while the background moved. 


OR mechanical ingenuity, “Diri- 

gible” is one of the masterpieces of 
the year. In its making, a dirigible 
balloon patterned along the same lines 
as the giant “Los Angeles” was split 
in two and wrecked, the major part of 
it anchored in a small lake near the 
First National studios at Burbank, 
Cal. The ship was scarcely more than 
30 feet in length yet it served as a re- 
plica of the 750-foot “Los Angeles” 
which supposedly had been destroyed 
in a storm at the start of the expedi- 
tion to the South Pole. Trick camera- 
men showed survivors climbing on top 
of the “monster” after it had gone down 
in the Caribbean Sea. Neither Capra 
nor Columbia asserts that the picture 
was filmed in the Antaretie wastes. 
They merely maintain that it is good 
entertainment. Box-office receipts tend 
to sustain them. It is making the cash 
registers sing. 

Howard Hughes filmed “Hell’s 
Angels” in and about Los Angeles at 
a reported cost of nearly $4,000,000. 
Like “Hell’s Angels,” “The Dawn Pa- 
trol,” with Richard Barthelmess, took 
another death toll and there was that 
fearful crash off-coast from Redondo 
Beach last year in which Director 
Kenneth Hawks and nine men died 
when their ‘planes met head-on then 
sank in the Pacific Ocean. 

But Director Capra has never had 


Y Vee 


a casualty in any of his air films. 

“I got scared out of my boots, how- 
ever, when we were making ‘Flight,’ ” 
he said the other day. “We had planted 
bombs or mines all over a field to be 
set off from an electric switchboard at 
one side. The places were clearly 
marked and everyone cautioned to stay 
clear of them during the action. 

“Tmagine my horror when I saw a 
Yaqui Indian in the mock battle fall 
immediately upon one of those spots, 
feigning that he had been killed by the 
fire of a machine gun. There he lay 
and I knew that in a few moments the 
thing would blow up. 

“T started running toward him, wav- 
ing my arms and yelling—‘Get off 


there! Hey, man. Get out of that! 
Hurry! Fellow, listen! Get! Quick! 
Move!’ 


“But while I was racing to him, the 


man at the control board pushed the™ 


button and it seemed that a million tons 
of soft earth shot into the air. By the 
time I reached the spot, there was not 
a sign of the Indian left. 

“One poor devil cashed in!’ I solilo- 
quized, as I returned to my seat. 

“After the ‘battle’ was over I went 
back again and saw a bit of dirt quiver. 
I scraped down and found the Yaqui 
bleeding at the nose and mouth and 
ears. An ambulance raced him to the 
hospital. 

“An hour later he was back. 

““Tost my gun!’ he grunted. 

“Severely shocked but otherwise un- 
hurt. I do not recall the fellow ever 
coming back for more picture work. 
He’d had enough.” 


ees tricks done with explosives are 
adding many thrills to modern 
motion pictures. You see an airplane 
circle over a city or some particular 
object and the pilot drop a three-foot 
bomb as big around as a stove-pipe. 
When it strikes it blows everything in 
the vicinity into kingdom-come. The 
wreckage is terrible. But what the 
pilot really dropped was a stick of 
wood, as harmless from an explosive 
standpoint as the kitchen mop. The 
blow-up came from a planted sack of 
powder detonated from a safe distance 
by means of electric wires. This was 
the system used in “The Big Parade,” 
“What Price Glory,” “Hell’s Angels” 
and other such films. 

' A shot is fired from a cannon and 
you see it rip a hole in the side of a 
building. But there was no projectile 
in the cannon and the hole was a 
“preak-away” previously cut and jerked 
out with a rope or string at the sound 
of the shot. 

The crashing of planes has become 
an art among stunt flyers and seldom 
is one hurt. One of the most noted of 
these on the West Coast tells me that it 
is merely a matter of making the ship 
strike the ground on one wing, turn a 
somersault onto the other, then flop 
over on its back, the three distinct jolts 
breaking the force of the fall. 

“It isn’t often, however,” he added, 
“that a perfectly good plane worth 
$50,000 or more is sacrificed. Usually, 
the aviator brings the ship down in a 
spin until he gets within reasonably 
safe distance from the ground, then 
rights it and flies away. After which, 
some old wreck or a dummy is painted 
up to resemble the real ship and then 
dropped from a derrick or over a cliff. 
The picture of the crash then is spliced 
in. It cannot be detected and is thor- 
oughly effective. Why crack up $50,000 
in real money? It’s entertainment you 
want, not possible tragedy.” 
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Try One Tabe.. 


then note the improvement 
in your teeth 


Incidentally, 


IND out for yourself how much 

whiter, more beautiful, Listerine 
Tooth Paste can make your teeth. 
Unless they are exceptional, a trial of 
One month will convince you, just as 
it has convinced others, that this 
dentifrice is outstanding in merit. 


Included in Listerine Tooth Paste 
are modern, safe cleansing, and 
polishing agents. The most stubborn 
deposits of tartar and food discolora- 
tions yield to them quickly. Foreign 
particles between the teeth are liter- 
ally washed away. Teeth regain their 
natural clear appearance. And the 
polishing qualities of Listerine Tooth 
Paste bring forth added brightness, 
a new sheen. 


So much for the difficult cases. 
Where teeth are naturally good, re- 
sults are equally gratifying. Because 
this modern tooth paste is as gentle 
as it is thorough. The enamel 
surfaces are 
kept free from 
scratches. At 
the same time, 
with the aid of 


TISTER 


; E 
| TOOTH PASTE 
: 


you save $3 


Listerine Tooth Paste, they preserve 
their attractive color and brightness. 

Probably you are familiar with 
the tingling sensation of health and 
fitness so characteristic of Listerine. 
The same fresh “Listerine” after- 
effect is present in the tooth paste,too. 

As a postscript, we might point 
out that you save approximately one- 
half the ordinary cost by using Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. Which, at the 
rate of one tube per month, figures 
out to $3 yearly for each person in 
the household. A saving that both 
the housewife and the salaried wo- 
man will appreciate. Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Buy food with that $3 


you save 


We suggest this merely as one way 
of applying the money that is yours 
by using Listerine Tooth Paste 
instead of a 
dentifrice in 
the 50¢ class. 
Spend the $3 
as you please. 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste recommend 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


10% size on sale at all 5% and 10% stores 
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ou ll want 


a copy of the 
NEW MOVIE 


ALBUM ... 


Here is an album that is 
crammed with interesting fea- 
tures! New portraits of famous 
stars . . . scenes from the pic- 
tures in which the stars played 
their best rdles . . . and stories 
of the stars’ lives told in a new 
and different way—how they 
started on the road to fame! 
This New Movie Album has 
more in it. Get your copy! 


If you do not 
find the New 
Movie Album 
at your favorite 
Woolworth store, 
send us ten cents 
plus four cents 
postage and we 
will mail it to 
you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue - - - New York City 
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Up From Second Avenue 


(Continued from page 53) 


direction she can go and how she can 
get there. She is pretty as a kitten 
and cute and generous and she keeps 
her brain on ice. She might be fooled 
but she will not fool herself. I think 
so. ; 

She began in the slums. The sure 
enough slums. New York’s downtown 
streets smell of cabbage and garlic and 
dust in the Summer and are ironclad 
in the Winter. Grayish bedding hangs 
from the fire escapes. Slatternly 
women lean from the windows. Thou- 
sands of self respecting and admirable 
people live in the slums, of course. In 
the same streets are murderers and 
racketeers. 

My part in the story is that of ob- 
server. Two years ago I walked into 
the stenographers’ room at the office. 
I was then a correspondent for the As- 
sociated Newspapers, writing New 
York gossip, travel, politics, anything 
that came along. At the end of the 
room was a very pretty girl at a desk. 
Not that there were not other pretty 
girls there. The most rudimentary 
caution directs that statement. This 
very pretty girl introduced herself: 

“T am Sidney Fox.” 

“My name is Corey.” 


HE’S a flash, that girl. A natural 

vamp. If she were alone at 59th 
street she would try to make the statue 
of General Sherman climb down from 
that sorrel horse. 

“Oooh! MHer-r-bert Corey.” 

It doesn’t sound so good now. In 
cold print that reads like a gasp and 
there are two sorts of gasps. Hot and 
cold. But at the moment it went big. 
The office was just the ordinary sort 
of syndicate office, given over to type- 
writing, telephones, torn paper and fil- 
ing cases, but she introduced a new ele- 
ment. She kicked up her heels and 


chattered and told stories and between 
times did more typewriting than had 
ever been done there before for thirty- 
five dollars a week. That was two years 
ago and she is now twenty-three years 
old and her pay at a guess is one thou- 
sand dollars a week. Maybe more. 
There is no sense in pretending that 
the educational and entertainment fea- 


tures she put on went good with the 


boss. They didn’t. She was such a 
whiz with a typewriter that she had 
too much time for play. It was during 
these intervals that I learned she had 
given up a forty-five dollar a week job 
to take the one with the Associated 
Newspapers, because she intended to 
become a writer. She helped the 
woman’s page editor ease American 
girls through their heart pangs and 
wrote fashion paragraphs. She also 
had a date every night. Likewise she 
smiled at the elevator men and porters. 
Any little friendship might be help- 
ful: 

“IT am going to make something of 
myself,” she said. 

Maybe I did not take that too seri- 
ously. The world is well staffed with 
pretty girls who are going to make 
something of themselves. Little by 
little I learned her story. 

“When I was twelve years old I 
worked in the silk mills at Paterson, 
New Jersey.” 


@ ee twelve-year-old girls have 
worked there, of course, but that 
had been a long step forward for her. 
She had been errand girl and sales girl. 
The Fox family needed the money she 
brought in. She had plenty of ad- 
mirers, as any pretty girl must have, 
but she kept her head. She has that 
sort of a head. One of her admirers 
often called for her on Second Avenue 
in a Rolls-Royce. It must have been a 


Many a director would like to take his star for a ride, but Alfred Santell 

actually got the opportunity the other day. He took pretty little Janet 

Gaynor for a ride around the Fox lot recently in his electric scooter. 

Miss Gaynor has just completed “Merely Mary Ann," in which she seems 
likely to duplicate her “Daddy Long Legs" hit. 
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purgatory for the owner of the Rolls- 
Royce. When Sidney tripped to the 
curb—she would be bound to make a 
little show of this; she couldn’t help it 
—she would find him surrounded by 
violent little children. They two would 
depart in a halo of vegetables and mor- 
bid comment. It became necessary for 
her to make friends with the brats. 
She was too little to fight them and 
unless she had some protection they 
would ruin her pretty clothes. 

She learned stenography in a night 
school. A succession of jobs followed. 
There is a special philosophy born in 
these children of the city. They know 
there are always other jobs. When her 
spelling was secure she became a law- 
yer’s private secretary. His son be- 
came a part-time beau and his wife 
liked her. Presently it occurred to her 
that the easy way to fame and fortune 
is by writing pieces for the papers and 
she went to the Associated News- 
papers. One day she said: 

“T can never become a really suceess- 
ful writer and only very successful 
writers make a great deal of money 
and become famous.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to borrow money and 
take a course of training for the stage. 
I know I can make good.” 

She estimated her personal assets 
quite calmly. She knew that she was 
pretty, cute, had a good singing voice 
even if not very big, and that she could 
do little dramatic stunts very well. She 
was at that moment as busted as can 
be. She went to the lawyer for whom 
she had been private secretary: 

“Tf you will loan me $2,000 I can get 
through school,” she said. “Then I 
will get a job. I know I will.” 

“T know you’ll pay me,” said he, 
“even if you do not get on the stage.” 


NEVER knew whether she launched 

this plan because she knew she was 
about to be fired at the Associated 
Newspapers. There were, as the engi- 
neers say, technical reasons for this 
approaching fact. Her work had never 
suffered but she was a little too pretty. 
The boss told her he was sorry to let 
her go but—well—there you are. She 
paid her tuition in advance, took a 
room at the Club Barbizon, and went 
into training. Her confidence in her- 
self was justified, for when the train- 
ing course was over she was offered the 
—I suppose it would be called the 
soubrette part, in a foolish little play 
of young love. A moonshine and roses 
affair. 

The critics thought the play was 
mushy, but that Sidney Fox was good. 
Then she went to Hollywood, where she 
has been starred in two films that have 
had some success and is now at work 
upon a third. 
she has made remarkable progress. 

As a matter of fact her progress 
dates back fourteen years. She was 
nine years old when she first went to 
work as an errand girl. Then she 
carried hats in pasteboard boxes to 
women who could afford to pay seven 
and eight dollars for the latest Paris 
model via Forsythe Street. At the end 
of a week’s work she rarely had fifty 
cents left for herself, but even then 
she knew an eight-dollar hat is cheap. 
She promised herself plenty of good 
hats when she grew up. 

There is only one dark spot in the 
picture. 

If she had not kicked up her heels 
she might still be a stenographer for 
the Associated Newspapers at thirty- 


_ five dollars a week. 


Some people say that - 
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Nix weeks ago Joan 
was skin and bones 


Now she is 7 lbs. heavier and strong as a little ox 


ie FAIRLY broke my heart to see how 
delicate Joan was. The child was 
just skin and bones; no matter how 
much she ate she couldn’t gain an ounce. 


“My cousin, who is a nurse, told me 
that Joan was undernourished and she 
suggested Cocomalt. Joan liked it so 
much I gave it to her at meals and be- 
tween meals. As Cocomalt is mixed 
with milk, Joan not only gets far more 
milk this way, but all the extra nourish- 
ment that Cocomalt gives. 


“In only six weeks she has gained 
wonderfully. She is 7 pounds heavier 
and strong as a little ox!” 


Underweight in children 


This mothet’s story is typical. The tire- 
less activity of children—the gulping 
down of bulky foods—the lack of cer- 
tain essential elements such as Vitamin 
D—all are contributing causes to under- 
weight and under-development. 


Growing children need the extra pro- 


teins, carbohydrates and minerals that 
Cocomalt gives. This delicious, choco- 
late flavor food drink adds 70% more 
nourishment to milk, almost doubling 
the food value of every glass your child 
drinks. It imposes no digestive burden; 
for Cocomalt is easily digested, readily 
assimilated. 


Vitamin D, the same element produced 
by summer sunshine, is present in Coco- 
malt. It helps ward off rickets and builds 
strong bones and sound teeth. 


Try 10¢ size—or send 
for trial can 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, ready 
to mix with milk. ' lb., 1 lb., and 5 
Ib. family size at all grocers. Also a 
generous sized 10¢ can at stores featur- 
ing 10¢ packages. Or send for a Free 
Trial Size. 


ocomalt 
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R. B. Davis Co., 


10c to cover cost 


Please send me a trl 
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_ AA-9, HoBoKEN, N. J- 
Fe aes can of Cocomalt. 1 am enclosing 
of mailing. 
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Loveliness fs 


POPULAR 


A GIRL 
is only as lovely as 


HER LIPS 


And any girl can have Lips that will 
bring her Popularity if she knows 
about the new Beauty Aid which is 
chewing DOUBLE MINT as a daily habit. 
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The Suppressed Desires of 
the Stars 


(Continued from page 33) 


tion.” It is such declarations that give 
one a truer understanding of this glow- 
ing personality. I left her dreaming 
in her flower-bedecked bungalow, and 
I wondered if the click of the cameras 
and the ear of the mike would build up 
into reality these desires, no longer 
hidden, or cast Pola into the shadows 
of oblivion. 

Interviewing Edward G. Robinson 
gave me a shock, especially when I had 
fallen so hard for “Little Caesar.” So 
great was he in the gangster role, un- 
consciously it was the killer rather 
than the actor I sought. Instead I 
found a gentle soul whose suppressed 
desire was to turn back the clock of 
the centuries and become Beethoven. 

“To compose music—music of mas- 
ters—to sway the souls of listeners— 
that is one of my unattainable desires. 
Another, to lead the world’s finest 
symphony orchestra baton in hand 
ready to summon a hundred artists to 
obey my will. That would be heaven.” 

Thus spake the man who lives in 
the minds of the multitude as the 
gangster of gangsters. Robinson has 
played, and will play, many roles far- 
removed from that of “Little Caesar.” 
He has the gift of the gods in being 
versatile. So far, fate has not led 
him into the realms of his musical de- 
sires. 

“T have to be satisfied with the gift 
of a great appreciation of music. At 
least that’s something,” he said. “I 
love to be with my friend Gershwin. 
He is composing another astounding 
symphony.” Robinson talked of these 
dreams between scenes for his next 
picture. He forgot where he was and 
rumpled up his hair to show he really 
could look like Beethoven. He hopes 
someone will write a play so he can 
realize, at least, his desire in make- 
believe. As he walked back into the 
scene, his director, Mervyn Leroy, gave 
him a horrified look. “Your hair,” ex- 
claimed Mervyn—‘“what have you 
done?” There was a wild cry for the 
make-up man to put Beethoven back 
in his place. 


Gees DAMITA, who speaks as she 
thinks—and thinks as she speaks 
—all with a charming French accent, 
told me of her burning hidden desire. 
“But it will never come true,” she said 
with many negative nods of her fluffy 
blond head. ; 

“T have great respect and admira- 
tion for Charlie.” The expressive 
Damita hands gestured wildly. “What 


a genius! What soul! What physical 
appeal! What a gift for laughter and 
pathos, understanding too, that’s Char- 
lie.” She paused for breath. “He told 
me he would give everything to be 
Napoleon—um’um, and what a glori- 
ous Napoleon he would make. Don’t 
forget I’d like to be his devoted Joseph- 
ine if such dreams could come true. 

“Aren’t we silly sitting here talking 
like this? It’s all so far away like all 
the things we want. most. If they 
were not impossible, I wouldn’t have 
dared mention them.” 

Bela Lugosi, whose “Count Dracula” 
fascinated, while it repelled, countless 
women—whose fan mail shows letters 
of the most unusual kind, presents 
some enlightening ideas on desires. 

This descendant of an aristocratic 
Hungarian family—a man who has en- 
joyed the utmost in an artistic sphere, 
and who has experienced success in his 
chosen field, would trade all this for 
the simplicity and mental greatness of 
a Gandhi. 

“What a man, this Gandhi! He sits 
with the wordly great—with viceroys 
and diplomats bedecked in glittering 
uniforms. His raiment a cotton loin- 
cloth, but possessed of a mentality that 
sways millions. That’s greatness,” ex- 
claimed Lugosi enthusiastically. 
“Gandhi wins his way by virtue of 
simplicity. He dares to be himself— 
to force recognition by his mental 
equipment, not an outward showing of 
power.” 

“You would like to be Gandhi?” I 
asked. 

“No,” with an expressive wave of 
the hands, “hardly that, but I would 
like to have the greatness—the free- 
dom—the mentality that would permit 
me to discard the conventional enough 
to fit my actions to my mood. For in- 
stance, I would glory in being able to 
walk into the biggest movie executive’s 
office clad in homespun, careless in at- 
tire, unshayen perhaps, knowing my 
talents, my mentality and accomplish- 
ments as an artist would command and 
receive attention, despite any outward 
appearance. 

“Another desire is to turn my back 
on so-called civilization and seek quiet 
on a tropical island—Tahiti or Moorea 
or one of the many paradises that dot 
the South Seas. To spend hours with 
my breast to the earth—seeping into 
my very being its comfort. There is 
great joy in touching the infinite as it 
were—the pulse of growing things.” 

(Continued on page 


The Two Death Films of Hollywood 
Next month NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE will present the 


astonishing details of two famous films, celebrated the world 

over but bringing tragedy and bad luck to everyone con- 

cerned in their making. This is a feature of absorbing human 
interest. Watch for it next month. 


How Hollywood 
Entertains 


(Continued from page 88) 


and prepared and both are placed on 
the rocks, covered with sacks, then 
with earth, and roasted for several 
hours. The meat, when thoroughly 
cooked, is served with chili verde.” 

Here are some of the noted Barbe- 
cue Chef Marcus’ pet recipes: 


FRIJOLES 


HESE are “sometimes insulted,” 

according to Senor Marcus by 
people confusing them with kidney 
beans. Frijoles are little pink Mexican 
beans and they are prepared as fol- 
lows: 

Wash the beans well and put to soak 
in water with a little salt. Let stand 
for twenty-four hours and then cook in 
the water in which they were soaked! 

When the beans are tender enough to 
break, remove from the fire and pre- 
pare as follows: 

Have frying pan or skillet heated 
and into it put some lard or olive oil. 
Cook or fry some onions or garlic in 
the lard. Then pour beans into the 
skillet and cook them until they can be 
broken with the spoon. Add either 
grated cheese or cubes of cheese 
(American cheese is best) and fix it 
much as Welsh rarebit is prepared. 


TAMALES 


AKE a thick corn meal mush of 
Mexican corn meal. 

Take a good-sized chicken and cook it 
slightly. Beef may be substituted if 
chicken is not available or desired. 

Spread cornmeal out and put small 
slices of chicken or beef (some prefer 
the meat chopped) into the cornmeal. 
Cover with chili sauce and roll into 
corn husks, tying the ends with strips 
of the husk. Place the individual 
tamales in pieces of linen and place in 
a colander or sieve over boiling water. 
Let steam until the meat is thoroughly 
cooked. Serve in the corn husks. 

NOTE: The chili sauce used is the 
same as that used for enchiladas. 


ENCHILADAS 


HIS is the real Mexican Enchilada 
and is sometimes preferred to the 
California recipe. 

9 red chili peppers (very hot Mexican 
variety). 

1% teaspoons salt. 

Remove skins from chilis by blister- 
ing in hot oven or skillet. Put chilis 
through grinder, mix through a sieve 
until only the juice remains. Add salt 
and bring to a boil. 

Take 24 tortillas (These may be 
bought at a Mexican store). Fry 
lightly on both sides. 

Chop 12 large onions fine. 

1 pound of grated Mexican cheese. 

Chopped ripe olives may be used also, 
but these are not necessary. 

Dip the tortillas into the boiling 
chili. Place on platter as follows: 

Tortilla, chopped onions, cheese. Put 
a second tortilla on top of the first and 
spread with chopped onions and ground 
cheese. Place in oven and cook for sev- 
eral minutes or until the cheese has all 
melted. (Do not roll these up.) 

: Place fried egg (sunny-side up) on 
op. 

Serve. 
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When and how to shampoo .. . page 15* 


Once in two weeks is the average time... The ideal shampoo takes lots of 
water and soap . . . Rinse out and then go through the process again. . . 
removes the last traces of first wash . . . Gives the hair its sheen and gloss 
. -. Lhe final rinse water should be... 


for a clear, fresh skin .. . page 12* 


The fundamental need of any face is cleanliness. Choose a pure soap. Nothing 
else will reach down into the pores and cleanse them properly. Go to bed 
with a face really cleansed and relaxed ... Keeps your face young and 
fresh. Some skins are... \ 


for attractive hands ... page 9* 


Both how and how often you wash your hands are important. Hands must be 
washed frequently ...Dry them thoroughly .. . Finish with a quick runaround 
under the nails with an orange wood stick. If your hands chap easily use... 


* Quoted from this 
FREE booklet... 


The three quotations above are from 
our free booklet The Thirty Day 
Loveliness Test. It outlines a definite 
program to follow. Use coupon. me 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 
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. 


i CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. $9 
: 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free of all cost “The Thirty Day Loveliness Test”. 
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FEEL BETTER 


look younger 


ra 


OUR looks, your skin, your mental 
brightness, your charm depend very 
much upon your internal cleanliness! 


Many a woman, potentially beautiful, 
does herself the injustice of being down- 
right plain. Many a skin looks sallow be- 
cause it is surfeited with poisons that the 
body has failed to remove. Thousands lack 
the life and vigor that intestinal cleanli- 


ness brings naturally to some lucky souls. . 


Be clean internally—unless you do so, all 
beauty treatments fail. And there is no 
method so effective, so pleasant as the 
saline one, which Sal Hepatica offers. 


In Europe men and women travel thou- 
sands of miles to benefit by the “saline 
cure.’” And Sal Hepatica is the efficient 
American equivalent of the famous Euro- 
pean spas. By eliminating constipation, it 
helps complexions, combats colds, and frees 
the body of poisons that cloud your skin, 
hurt your charm, and kill your alertness. 


Taken before breakfast, it is prompt, 
thorough but gentle in 
its action. Get a bottle 
of Sal Hepatica today. 

Write Bristol-Myers Co., 
Dept. M-91, 71 West St., 
New York City, for a free 
booklet, ‘To Clarice in Quest 
of Her Youth.” 


SAL HEPATICA 
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pressed Desires of 
the Stars 


(Continued from page 96) 


Would a woman enter this picture? 

“Positively—to fulfill the dream of 
completeness—to gratify this desire 
for the utmost in simple existence. 
Simplicity does not mean unfulfillment 
as so many think. However, I am not 
great enough to voluntarily burn my 
bridges behind me, but I pray to reach 
that state before I die.” 


i her hilltop home, Ann Harding 
declared herself free at the moment 
from suppressed desires. “Unless,” 
she said, “the desire to ‘maintain my 
present state of happiness’ would come 
under such classification. 

“Tf you had asked me this question a 
few months ago—before we took pos- 
session of our Bellanca plane, I would 
have told you to fly my own ship was 
an unfulfilled desire. But in a few 
moments we will hear the engines 
roar.” Just then there was a whirr 
overhead. Ann, jumping up exclaimed, 
“come on—I promised to wave from 
the lawn as he flew over.” The “he” 
was her husband, Harry Bannister, who 
is spending his spare hours in the air. 

“Isn’t it a beauty? I’m learning to 
fly, too,” she said as we both craned 
our necks until it was out of sight. 
“You know,” said Ann, “my philosophy 
is this—‘dreaming’ will never bring 
about the fulfillment of a desire. ‘Do- 
ing” will.” 

“Have you proved this?” I asked. 

“Ves,” she answered, “doing to the 
utmost the task at hand was _ re- 
sponsible for whatever success I have 
had. My prayer is to protect this 
achievement. Please don’t think I’m 
an egotist. Vm really not.” Ann 
She has 
earned the right to express herself by 
sheer force of accomplishment. 


OAN Crawford is dynamic. “My 

fingers ache,” she said, “to produce 
from clay, works of art that will pro- 
claim me a great sculptress. Or music 
—if I could only play it would help so 
much. Musie is a passion with me. 
When I was a little girl taking my 
first lesson, the teacher slapped my 
hand. I refused to study any more. 
Looking back I can see how it robbed 
me of an accomplishment I would give 
anything to possess today. What a 
dreadful thing sensitiveness is. _ Here 
I am grown up and still so sensitive I 
go through untold agonies.” 

Joan is under the whip—victim of 
an energy that is too great for its 
present outlet. She is in need right 
now of a picture in which she can use 
every ounce of her pent-up forces. 
She is capable of great things—far 
greater than those holding her artistic 
destiny in their hands realize. Here 
is a girl envied by many fellow-artists 
—happily married with the world at 
her feet—dashing herself against the 
cruel wall of tremendous ambition. 
She doesn’t want money. She loves 
and is loved, but with it all she is the 
victim of creative forces surging 
within—suppressed desires! 


N her modernistic home in Santa 
Monica canyon, seated on a sea-green 
couch—a huge silver bowl of brilliant 


poppies behind her head—a foil for her 
dusky beauty, Dolores Del Rio ex- 
pounded the whys and wherefores of 
her hidden dreams. To have been born 
a Bernhardt or a Duse. This is what 
she would have asked if she could have 
chosen her own destiny. 

“To have been blessed with Bern- 
hardt’s golden voice or Duse’s eloquent 
hands, how wonderful,’ exclaimed 
Dolores. “To sway men’s passions— 
to drive audiences wild with the power 
of my acting—to receive the homage 
of kings—to be a queen in my own 
household. I can imagine no greater 
thrill.” Dolores was like a child in 
painting a picture of what this would 
have meant to her. 

Dolores has often expressed a desire 
to attend a wild Hollywood party—one 
of those you read about once in a while, 
but never see. 

“T think they’re myths,” she laughed. 
“T’ve never been asked to one” 


Baclanova is back on the screen again. 
You will see her in the réle of an 
opera singer in "The Great Lover." 
In that part she wears this charming 
and sophisticated type of evening 
gown, fashioned of black velvet with 
jewelled ornamentation. A close fit- 
ting hat, with gold bandeau and black 
ostrich feather fringe, is worn with 
this costume. 
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Color For Your 
HOME— 
Color For Your 


WARDROBE! 


Tintex Instantly 
Brightens All Washable 
Fabrics — From Drapes 
To Dresses! 


Almost instantly and with 
no more trouble than it takes to 
rinse... Tintex will give draperies 
or dresses, bed-spreads or sports- 
clothes, table covers or stockings 

_---fascinating new colors ! 


Any washable fabric may 
be made bright with new color or 
may have its original color re- 
stored to sparkling color newness! 


And it’s amazingly easy to 
perform these colorful miracles 
with Tintex! 


Just stop at your favorite 
drug or notion counter today... 
ask to see the 33 silk samples on 
the Tintex Color Card. Then 


choose and use and marvel ! 


#»—THE TINTEX GROUP—. 


Tintex Gray Box —Tints and dyes all 
materials. 

Tintex Blue Box—VFYor lace-trimmed 
silks—tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover—Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 

Whitex— A bluing for restoring white- 

ness to all yellowed white materials. 
counters everywhere 


TFintex 


TINTS AND DYES 


On sale at drug and notion 
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“My greatest desire, however, has 
been realized. I met and married my 
ideal,” she said, looking at Cedric 
adoringly as he walked in the gardens. 


ip) oko LEE, petite team-mate 
of Wheeler and Woolsey, gay and 
flippant on the screen, is serious to an 
extreme in real life. 

“Suppressed desires? I’ve plenty of 
them,” she laughed. “Give me simple 
clothes and a round-the-world freighter 
with a typewriter aboard—that’s all I 
ask. I want to write and this desire 
is going to come true within five years 
from now. If I’m successful during the 
next few years, Ill return to Broad- 
way in a fine stage production—a 
tribute of thanks to those wonderful 
New Yorkers for giving me my start. 
This play will be my swan song as far 
as a career is concerned. Then it’s 
travel for me. 

“TI am making one great desire come 
true right now—giving my little sister 
and brother opportunities I never had. 
I’m having them taught music and take 
time to see that they really practice. 
People think I’m dumb because I don’t 
dress up and put on the Ritz. Ha, ha! 
I let them think that way. I should 
worry. I’ve learned the value of a 
dollar—have worked ever since I left 
grammar school. I’m glad of it, too. 
‘Harn and learn’ always has been my 
motto.” 


IFI DORSAY, vivacious French- 

Canadian comedienne, has many em- 
bryonic desires. When she was a little 
girl, Fifi wanted power. Student at a 
convent, she resented being under disci- 
pline. “So,” said Fifi, “I began to 
dream of the day when I would become 
a ‘Mother Superior’ and rule the nuns 
and children. I used to rehearse how 
I would do all this. I fixed myself 
some robes out of my mother’s clothes 
and starched pieces of linen to make 
the head bands—you know what I 
mean. Anyway fate was against me. 
Before I knew it, new desires took the 
place of those little-girl fancies. I 
wanted to be an actress and here I am 
‘oo-la-la-ing’ all over the place. Won’t 
I be glad when I’m given big dramatic 
parts! I’m tired of all this frou-frou. 
My suppressed desire now is for roles 
like Nazimova used to play.” Fifi 
threw herself into a dramatic pose, 
half-closed her eyes. 

“Then I have another big desire.” 
Fifi’s eyes opened wider than ever. “To 
be a gr-reat authoress. I never want 
to be—just nothing. Fifi, I say to my- 
self—you must ne-vaire grow old— 
ne-vaire stop wanting to be famous. 
To retire—that would be death. On 
and on and on—that ees for Fifi.” 


HE screen’s most studious star has 

suddenly become playwise. Ramon 
Novarro has worked ever since he can 
remember. Trips to Europe meant 
intensive study for him. Languages, 
music, fencing, dancing, singing, and 
painting occupied every spare moment. 
Now he’s tired. He wants to play. 
Tennis, fishing, yachting, long lazy 
cruises—that’s Ramon’s suppressed de- 
sire. For a time it was thought he had 
inclinations for a priesthood. But, 
if such were the case, the dream has 
vanished, although he is still a devout 
religionist. : 

And so it goes. The tinker wants 
to be a tailor—the tailor poet—*he poet 
king and the king a tramp by ‘1e way- 
side. Suppressed desires have raised 
the lowly to the highest in the merry- 
go-round of life. 


ne 


Change Drab, . 
Dark Fabrics 
To Cheerful 
Light Ones! 


Tintex Color Remover 
@ Makes This Miracle 
Possible and Easy! 


You can change a black 
dress into powder blue, if you 
like ... or a set of mulberry 
drapes into golden maize. Tintex 
Color Remover makes it not only 
possible, but easy... 


First use Tintex Color Re- 
mover to take out the dark color. 


After that you can re-tint 
or re-dye the fabric with Tintex 


to suit yourself — either light or 
dark! 


There are 33 Tintex Colors 
from which to choose—from pale 
pastels to dark gem colors. Just 
ask for Tintex Color Remover 
and your choice of Tintex Colors 
at any drug or notion counter... 
and the rest is easy! 


w— THE TINTEX GROUP— 


Tintex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all 
materials. 

Tintex Blue Box—For lace-trimmed 
silks—tints the silk, lace remains 
Original color. 

Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 

Whitex—A bluing for restoring white- 

ness to all yellowed white materials. 


On sale at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
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They want facts from 


a reliable source 


HESE days, the young wife is not con- 

tent with hearsay. She wants facts. And 
there zs a reliable source of information for 
clear-thinking women. It is a booklet 
written especially for them. It is called 
“The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hy- 
giene.’’ It is the easy way to learn all that 
can be learned on the subject. 


Beware of caustics and poisons 


Many people still believe that caustic and 
poisonous antiseptics are necessary for that 
cleanly practice known as feminine hygiene. 
But the medical profession does not endorse 
the use of bichloride of mercury and the 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


Before the coming of Zonite, those were the 
only germicides powerful enough to be 
effective. And women used to run terrible 
risks. They were not fully aware how great 
was the danger of mercurial poisoning. 
Also, normal secretions were interfered 
with and areas of scar tissue were formed. 


Send for Zonite booklet 


Zonite provides that surgical cleanliness 
which women have always wanted. It is 
the modern antiseptic. Non-caustic. Non- 
potsonous. Yet far more powerful than any dilu- 
tion of carboléc acid that may be allowed on the 
body. Send for the booklet that gives all the 
facts about feminine hygiene. It is frankly 
written, and honest. Zonite Products Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
In bottles ;30c, 60c, $1 
Both in U. S. A. and Canada 


Zonite has remarkable qualities as a deodorant 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet or booklets checked 
below. 

[L) The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 

[5] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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She Broke 


Her Ankle 


(Continued from page 55) 


was really on the stage to stay.” So, 
turning her attention to the drama, 
she obtained a small part in “Excess 
Baggage,” after which she appeared in 
a number of New York productions, 
gach year winning new laurels for her- 
self. ; 

During her appearance in “Lysis- 
trata” last fall, Miss Hopkins was 
signed by Paramount for the leading 
feminine role in “Fast and Loose.” 
There was nothing outstanding about 
either that picture or Miss Hopkins’ 
part in it. But her second film venture 
brought different results. 

As the slightly gauche young prin- 
cess opposite Maurice Chevalier in “The 
Smiling Lieutenant,” Miss Hopkins 
scored a great personal triumph. For 
which she gives full credit to Ernst 
Lubitsch, the director. 


“TY THINK that direction has more to 

do with the success of a play or 
picture than any other factor. Regard- 
less of how well-trained the players, if 
the direction is not capable, the entire 
production will be inferior. While on 
the other hand, a good director can take 
even a trite story and mediocre talent 
and achieve an interesting result.” 

Her enthusiasm for Myr. Lubitsch is 
quite genuine. 

She talks with an easy, unhurried 
volubility—it is an effort for her to be 
silent. During the production of “The 
Smiling Lieutenant,” lLubitsch was 
heard often to exclaim, “Hopkins, be 
quiet!” But he admitted that on the 
days she didn’t work, the set was 
strangely dull and lifeless. 

This ready conversational ability she 
ascribes to her heritage. 

“T think Southern girls are better- 
trained in small talk than are girls 
from other sections. They know how to 
chatter aimlessly, to keep a gathering 
amused. 

“Tt all goes back to the ‘old Southern 
custom’ of striving for popularity with 
men. Years ago our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers used to play the 
harp and paint water-colors and sew 
samplers. Then when their best young 
man came a-calling, they would show 
him their work and play and sing for 
him. In other words, they would ‘put 
on their little act.’ 

“Nowadays, we live at such a hectic 
pace, even in the South, that girls don’t 
have time to ‘cultivate the graces.’ And 
no one would be interested in them if 
they did. But we have kept up the art 
of conversation. And if you don’t be- 
lieve it’s effective, just watch what hap- 
pens at any party where a few South- 
ern girls are mixed with a group of 
other girls. See who’s surrounded by 
the most men!” 


ILLIAM AUSTIN PARKER is 

Miss Hopkins’ husband. He is a 
playwright, now in Hollywood, writing 
Constance Bennett’s next picture. That 
is the principal reason for Miriam’s 
enthusiasm over her departure for the 
West. Her hit in “The Smiling Lieu- 
tenant” may lead to big things. 

“What do you consider the most im- 
portant element in making a success of 
marriage?” I asked. 

“T think that similar but not identical 
interests count for a great deal. Take 
Billy and myself, for instance. He is 
interested in the theater and so am I. 


But from different angies. If we were 
both writers or both actors, we would 
not be able to find in each other any 
relaxation from our work. 

“Billy’s first wife was Phyllis Du- 
ganne, the novelist. And Billy says 
that when he went out with her it was 
just like taking his typewriter with 
him!” 

There is certainly nothing about Miss 
Hopkins suggestive of typewriters—or 
of anything else practical and busi- 
ness like. It’s hard to reconcile her ap- 
parently fragile helplessness with the 
keen intelligence and dramatic talent 
evidenced by her work. 

“Do you think that because of the 
glamour of the stage an actress has a 
better chance of getting the man she 
wants than do other women?” I asked 
curiously. 


WT HE glamour of the stage is an ef- 
fective factor in helping a woman 
to get a man—but not in holding him! 
“When a man first starts going with 
an actress, he is flattered at finding 
favor in her eyes. He looks at the peo- 
ple in the audience and tells himself, 
‘Isn’t it wonderful that she should like 
me when so many people like her?’ 
“But after he has known her for 
a while and has perhaps married her, he 


Miriam Hopkins was interviewed for 

NEW MOVIE just before she departed 

for California. This picture was made 

just as she arrived in Hollywood, all 
set for a movie career. 


begins to nurse a sense of grievance. 
During the long evenings while he is 
waiting for her to finish work, he starts 
telling himself that he is getting cheat- 
ed. That other husbands have their 
wives with them in the evening—that 
other homes center around the hus- 
band—the almighty male. While in his 
home, the stage—his wife’s career— 
assumes paramount importance.” 
| Regardless of its ultimate success or 
| failure, Miss Hopkins considers mar- 
) riage an eminently worthwhile experi- 
ment. 
i “Marriage, like any other emotional 
experience, gives one both mental and 
spiritual growth. And therefore is 
worth risking. Even if it ends disas- 
trously, one can still gather up the 
threads of life and go on—for no one 
thing can mean life or death to a per- 
son—not even marriage. 

“Honestly, though,’ she added, “TI | 
don’t think that Hollywood will have 
any effect on either Billy or me—or on 
our marriage. I think we’ll always be 
just the same persons that we are now.” 


Mae Marsh 


Comes Back 


(Continued from page 60) 


a world that’s hardly touched as yet. 

“Getting back to ‘Over the Hill,’ I 
think it will be one of the most natural 
stories ever put on the screen. The new 
version is different from the old ver- 
sion in many ways. It is less harrow- 
ing, more natural—the agony is not 
piled on Ma Shelby. It seems much 
more human and real.” 

We spoke of Mary Carr, and of the 
_ wonderful work she did in the original 
“Over the Hill,” and of the curious 
' parallel of her own experience to that 
_ of Ma Shelby, in some particulars. For 
‘while Mary Carr’s children worship 
her, and are, I am sure, doing all they 
ean for her—in contradistinction to Ma 
Shelby’s troublesome brood—she is 
nevertheless going through some trying 
financial straits at present. 


ALBUM? 
} [ REMEMBERED Mac's old dressing 


room when I first knew her at the This NEW MOVIE Album has more in it! New 


Griffith studio—it was only a part of 
a dressing room at that—just a place 
at a long board on supports in a room ° 
where other stars dressed as well. She | Portraits of popular stars, scenes from fa- 
herself, I remember, bought a couch : 
{ pul of her own Bede ane she and the x 
other st t t the janit 1 1 
| other stars used to rave at the janit | mous pictures and stories of the stars told in 
|  wash-bowl-and-pitcher combination 
{ filled! A kitchen chair was the only di & 
“furniture, a new and different way. Read how your 
Oh, I felt like a queen!” Mae 
ued oe i pent into my dressing a 
room ills. It had 1 i ; 
room at Fox Hills. It had long mirrors | favorites started on the road to fame! 
lights over a wonderful dressing table. 


| 
4 
¢ping for you—make you up, do your ° 
| hair, attend to your clothes. I used If you do not find the New Movie Album 
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“a there was somebody to do every- 
| to do all that myself in the old days. i 
(Se Se es at your favorite Woolworth store, send 
ene roomiall tol herselt. And us ten cents, plus four cents postage, and 
once when I came into Lillian Gish’s we will mail it to you promptly. 


| dressing room she was painting it white 

| Meng And Lillian was a star then, 
v00! i 

| “Shall you go to the opening of 

| SOyer the Thr” 1 asked TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
+ “Oh, no, I wouldn’t go to the opening F| 

(e for anything!” Mae exclaimed. “I shall 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

| “take Mary some afternoon, quietly!” 
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A au, awe 


alone 


and MUM 


thats all you need 
for complete protection 


THE old days when women thought that 
frequent bathing and a dash of perfume 
or talcum was protection against under- 
arm perspiration odor, are gone forever. 

And how glad women are! What a 
comfort it is to know that you can 
carry real insurance against this meanest 
of Nature’s tricks. 

Mum! A minute alone, any time, any- 
where, and you're safe from that odor 
which always marks one as—well, at 
least insensitive to the nicer refinements. 

That’s why Mum is such a joy! You 
can use it while you’re dressing. No 
fussing, no waiting for it to dry. 

There’s nothing in Mum that can 
possibly - injure fabrics. And _ there’s 
nothing i in it that irritates the skin—even 
a sensitive skin. You can shave, put on 
Mum at once—and never asmartor burn! 

Another thing—you know how odors 
cling to your hands when you prepare 
onions or fish for dinner, or when you 
have to sponge a spot with gasoline. Mum 
rubbed on the hands kills every lingering 
trace of odor instantly! 

Carry Mum in your purse with your 
compact. Have underarm niceness always 
at hand. You can get Mum at all toilet 
goods counters, 35c and 60c. Mum ts 
Co., Inc., 80 Varick St., New York, N. Y 
Canadian address, Windsor, Ont. 


atl, 


SANITARY NAPKIN USE. You will be 
grateful to know that Mum on the san- 
itary napkin gives complete protection. 
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palm trees against the blue, starry sky, 
and the evident unhappiness of the 
stragglers who sat along the stone 
seats beneath those beautiful trees. 
Sailors, lonely for a bit of femininity, 
watching every girl who passed, with 
covetous eyes; men down on their luck, 
old people from middle west farms who 
were somehow lost in the splendor of 
their retirement. It was depressing. 
Next morning I got into the first bus 
that stopped near this square and found 
myself being whisked to Hollywood. 

Out there, which was only like the 
suburbs of a large city, the streets 
seemed brighter, more sunny. The air 
was a bit clearer, and then there was 
the delightful vista of mountains hem- 
ming in the little town on one side. 
I began to feel brighter in spirit and 
for that reason alone I decided to make 
Hollywood my headquarters for the 
week before my boat sailed. 


GOT off the bus and walked idly 

along Hollywood Boulevard, looking 
in the cake shops at the attractive dis- 
plays of home-made goodies. Then, a 
little further on, I came to a large fur- 
niture store and noticed a card in the 
window stating that they offered free 
service in locating apartments or houses 
by the week or month. 

I walked into the store and found it 
was really true. I don’t know who 
paid them or why they did it, as most 
of the apartments in Hollywood are 
rented furnished. With the card of an 
address they gave me on La Brea Ave- 
nue, a, block off Hollywood Boulevard, I 
singled out what at first appeared to 
be a private Colonial mansion. It was 
an apartment house with a woman 
manager at the desk in the lobby. She 
walked me upstairs and through a long 
hall to an apartment at the rear, an 
apartment she explained grimly which 


Elissa Landi likes to 
ride through the 
Hollywood hills. 
Here is a picture of 
Miss Landi with her 
favorite riding 


horse, Darkey. 


would be vacant surely the following day. 

She knocked on the door, and a femi- - 
nine voice called out for her to come 
in. 

We entered and I shall always re- 
member the shock I received when we 
first stepped into that room. A baby- 
face blond girl, barely out of her 
teens, was standing by a trunk, clad 
only in black step-ins. She did not 
reach for a kimono as we stood there, 
neither did she make the slightest 
apology for being so deshabille. In 
fact, she seemed so perfectly natural 
in this sort of thing that I forgot to be 
shocked very long, while we went 
through the little apartment which con- 
sisted of living room, bedroom, kitchen 
and bath. 

“This young lady will move today,” 
the manager announced tartly, “and we 
shall have the place cleaned this eve- 
ning ready for you to move into to- 
morrow.’ 

“Yeah, tough luck,” said the blond 
baby. “Dye been struggling against 
this break for a long time now because 
I kind of love the little place. Seems 
like home to me, somehow.” 

“But why are you moving out?” I 
asked, amazed at my own curiosity. 

“Ask her,” she jerked her curly head 
toward the manager. 

“Business is business, you under- 
stand,” said the woman, “and when 
tenants cannot pay their rent we must 
ask them to go.” 


THOUGHT for a moment, remem- 

bering the lonely hours I had al- 
ready spent in the hotel room, lonely 
hours walking through Los Angeles’ 
streets alone. Suddenly, an idea came 
to me, a generous impulse which was 
partly selfish, I admit. 

“Why don’t you stay on here and let 

(Continued on page 104) 


get the transformation these things 
brought about in my low spirits. Now 
I know why women buy a new hat on 
a blue Monday. I was exhilarated, in- 
toxicated by the reflection of myself in 
the mirror. 

Hollywood beauty parlors are the ver- 
itable fountains of youth. If there is 
anything in the world to make a wo- 
man more beautiful, they know it. The 
little eyelash curlers which folded my 
lashes into their tongs and _ curled 
them into a magic line was one thing to 
amaze me. 

When Saturday night came, Gloria 
surveyed me appraisingly and said she 
was proud of her work. If she was 
proud, I was thrilled and delighted. I 
decided that afternoon that I would 
cancel my ticket to Honolulu and stay 
on for my entire vacation with Gloria. 

Charlie proved to be a perfect part- 
ner as Gloria had described him. Here, 


among the Bohemian theatrical folks, 


I soon discovered that the girls were 
not at all self-conscious. Gloria 
stepped prettily up to a chap and fair- 
ly begged him to dance with her. I 
was a little shocked; in my home town 
a lady always waited to be asked. 


ee the evening was over I had 
learned two important rules in 
modern courtship; how to shake a 
“mean” cocktail and how to talk pret- 
ty nonsense to a man. No one wanted 
to be serious for a moment. No one 
expected anyone else to be serious. 

Charlie and I got on like two long 
lost friends who’d just found each 
other. The intricate waltz steps I 
didn’t know he obligingly showed me 
as we all sauntered about the room, 
gay as children and quite as uncon- 
cerned as to the correctness of our 
manners. 

Gloria and a lovely slender brunette 
flopped onto cushions on the floor and 
sat gazing adoringly up at their boy 
friends. Then some one began to strum 
an Oriental tune on a ukulele and in a 
flash the spirit caught on and we 
were all doing the slow tempoed 
routine of the Far East dance. I don’t 
know when I enjoyed an evening so 
well, unless it was the big evening, 
just six months ago, after I returned 
home. 

Hollywood was awfully kind to me 
because it made me into a different 
girl. When my vacation was over and 
Gloria and the friends I had made saw 
me off on the train, I was a mixture 
of two emotions both struggling 
against each other. Dear, wonderful 
_ Hollywood, gay, carefree and pulsat- 
_ ing with the beauty and abandon of 
|  orgeous men and women from every- 
_ where. How I hated to leave the 
_ glamour of this spot. And yet school 
_ would be opening soon and I had to 
_ return home. 
| . The second evening I was home (I’d 

_ learned this technique also, never to 
ye too anxious to see a man) I ar- 
| ranged with mother for her to have 
_+#ne of her headaches. Supposedly 
_-- cause of it, we sent for Dr. Craw- 
j ord. I was not in the room when he 
|| arrived and only did I push open the 
, 400r a little concernedly as he was 
_ about to leave. When he saw me, his 
_ eyes opened noticeably and he stepped 
‘= back surprised. 


* 
Bee ait sad gayly, “how is the 
: ig pill an laster man _ to- 
\ night?” : % 
__ “Why, Helen, you—you look won- 
derful. Your vacation certainly has 


Ne (Continued on page 106) 
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to beauty! Try Luxor for a satin-smooth complexion, it’s the natural 
protector and safeguard for your skin. Oi) In the Luxor Labora- 
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as fine as mist . tint it and scent it and sieve it through tight- 
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..- delicate as star-dust. It will softly blend into your skin and cling 
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LOVALON 


BRINGS 
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TO EVERY HEAD 


@ Your hair...no matter what 
color or texture, from pale sil- 
very platinum to deep, raven 
black—from beautiful henna 
to glistening blonde...will gain 
new youth, new beauty, new 
charm through LOVALON! 
Remember, Lovalon is a harm- 
less vegetable preparation, 
NOT a dye! 


Any of these twelve gorgeous 
shades will restore glossiness, 
remove the few gray hairs and 
leave your hair beautiful and 
soft. Insist on LOVALON... it is 
the ORIGINAL “rinse that tints.” 
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SS 
SS 


TINTS THE HAIR 
AS IT 


RINSES 


10¢ size on sale at 5c and 10c¢ stores 
35c size at your druggist and beauty shop 
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Behind the Screen Dramas 


(Continued from page 105) 


agreed with you.” He was regarding 
me with new eyes, the sort of expres- 
sion I had wanted to see for a long, 
long while. 

“Oh, yes,” I countered, “I had such 
a rushing good time in Hollywood I 
couldn’t help but feel all pepped up. 
And those handsome men, my dear. 
They’d slay you with their looks.” 

We walked out on the porch to- 
gether and stood chatting a moment, 
my attitude as light as Gloria’s brains. 
It was then Tommy asked me to go for 
a little ride with him in his car. I 
hesitated a moment (more Hollywood 


technique) then decided to go, just: 


for a few moments, after I’d had the 
satisfaction of making Tommy beg. 
The promised few moments, just as 
I. expected, stretched into hours. Tom- 
my drove me out again to the lake, 
this time to tell me how wonderful I 
was. Maybe he didn’t really know it 


was my new make-up and personality, ~ 


maybe he did think it was because he 
had missed me and had never quite 
seen me before as a sweetheart, as he 
told me that evening. Anyway, Tom- 
my was the sort of Tommy I’d always 


ee 


Then | eed sew completely Hollywood had transformed me. 
To him | was a different person. 


wanted him to be. And I had never 
got over believing him to be the most 
adorable man in the whole world. The 
soft moonlight on the lake didn’t in- 
spire him to go fishing now, as he had 
once told me. Tommy was being in- 
spired by my soft, lovely hair, my 
beautiful frock, my little hands (they 
were just as little but not so notice- 
ably pretty before I went to Holly- 
wood). Tommy did all the love-mak- 
ing that night; I sat back basking in 
the glory of love’s conquest, the thrill 
of which only a girl who has loved and 
almost lost can understand. 

Would I marry him and settle down 
in our home town, forgetting forever 
all about Hollywood? That was the 
way Tommy put it. 

Would I? Would I? You couldn’t 
see me for just the way we drove off 
in Tommy’s car that night to the next 
county where we were married with- 
out delay. Tommy said he was afraid 
I might change my mind. But Tommy 


doesn’t know about the tears and the 
terrible hours of despair I had before 
Hollywood taught me a few good rules 
in the fascinating game of love. 


He Shook Hands 
with Hunger 


(Continued from page 84) 


“J think I’ve played every town in 
the United States of fifty thousand or 
more population. There is no training 
for acting in the world like vaudeville, 
because it is constantly a fight—a fight 
not alone to get more salary but to 
keep your salary where it is, to- keep 
your act where it belongs in the show. 
You are not only in competition with 
other acts, but have a battle with the 
booking agents. And there are many 
tricks to that trade. 

“They are always trying to cut the 
salary of your act. If you have three 
days at one theatre, the agent will wait 
until between shows Wednesday to call 
you up and offer you the rest of the 
week at another house—at a cut in sal- 
ary. As a matter of fact, they have 
already booked you. They know you 
haven’t anything lined up for the rest 
of the week and think you may take a 
cut. Once you do, they put you down 
at the lower figure. If you hold out, 
they generally call back after the show 
and meet your regular figure. Once in 
a while you don’t and have to stay idle 
sometimes several weeks to stand pat. 

“T act as my own manager in all my 
business affairs, both on the stage and 
in pictures. I learned to be my own 
manager in vaudeville. Vaudeville keeps 
you alert as a trouper, constantly 
thinking up new gags and bits of busi- 
ness, and it is this training which is an 
invaluable background for pictures, 
where you can develop the same thing 
on the set. A good trouper is always 
thinking, always building his part.” 

But of course Walter Huston is a 
trifle too generous to many other troup- 


ers here. 

So-called “bits of business” and 
“gags” have turned many excellent 
stage actors into mechanical automa- 
tons on the screen. Huston is supreme 
in that somewhere along the theatrical 
road he was intelligent enough to ac- 
quire the fine art of acting naturally— 
of being himself. 


IS double réle of the district attor- 
ney and later the warden in “The 
Criminal Code” was the finest bit of 
work to come out of the vast labyrinth 
of films dealing with the underworld. 
He gave to his performance a convic- 
tion that impressed the most hardened 
men who commit and deal with crime. 
Following the highly exploited “Big 


House,” Huston’s performance and the 


direction and photography of “The 
Criminal Code” made it a much greater 
film and one worthy of honorable men- 
tion anywhere. 

True, one must allow for coincidence 
and false plot here and there. But, as 
one is thankful for water in the desert, 
so one should not be too harsh with 
Cohn, the producer of “The Criminal 
Code.” It was two-thirds honest and 
convincing. : 

While a greater master of things 
theatrical than most directors, Huston 
is agreeable to those who direct him. 

He is particularly fond of D. W 


Griffith, who directed him in the Lin- 


coln film. 
While in Paris recently Huston told 
- (Continued on page 109) 
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French Ecru RIT 


saved the day! 


She’d heard them... talking about her 
when she left the room! Calling her 
a careless housekeeper. Of coutse, the 
curtains were drab and faded... looked 
simply awful. But what could she do? 
She couldn't afford new ones now! It 
was mean of the girls to be so catty! 


And Then, 

RIT 40 the Rescue! 
Rescuing pride. . . as well as saving 
the situation! French Ecru Rit...ina 
bowl of water. Quick as a flash the 
bleached, streaked curtains were Rit- 
tinted a bright, glinting French Ecru. 
Just like new, so fresh and cheery. 


Always Keep 
Your Favorite 


Shades Handy 


Thousands of good § 
housekeepers wouldn’t 


[RIT TO THE RESCUE!) 


- Cisahes tn oscar 


OSTEO 
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‘ 


Oh! the Catty Things! 


be without a supply of Rit colors 
for renewing dresses, lingerie, stock- 
ings... everything! White Rit for 
removing colors... even black. And 
Rit’s famous French Ecru will keep 
curtains bright and colorful through 
at least 100 days of bright sun and 
more than 30 washings! Use it for 
your curtains. 


NEW RIT is NOT a soap 


You may have used Rit time and time 
again... but this New Instant Rit is 
different. It requires no rubbing. 
Dissolves completely in 40 seconds. 
Therefore, no streaks, no spots. Rit 
has 33 very smart colors. Try Rit at 
our expense . . . let us send you FREE, 
a full-sized packet of French Ecru Rit. 
Just write to Miss Rit, 1401 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, and get a 
packet absolutely FREE. This free offer 
expires October 1st, 1931. Rit in all 

colors at your druggist 
lig) Or notion counter 15¢. 


NEW ZJnstant Rit Tints 


sp) Orange Packet tints or dyesall 
3 fabrics perfectly. 

Green Packet tints silks but 
leaves lace white. 


White RIT. . Color Remover. 
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LOST WEIGHT . . CRIED 
CONSTANTLY . . 


Then frantic mother found thefood 
that made her baby well 


@Billy John Walz, 545 Malta Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas, aged 5 months. 


“Wer nap tried formula after formula 
for my baby,” writes Mrs. John Walz, 
“but to no avail. Nothing seemed to 
agree. He was losing weight and 
cried constantly. Would sleep only 
for four or five minutes at a time 
while in our arms. We walked the 
floor with him night and day. I was 
nearly frantic. 

“I finally had sense enough to buy 
a can of Eagle Brand. After the first 
bottle, baby went to sleep and slept 
soundly for three hours. Have not 
had a bit of trouble with him since. 
He weighs 13 pounds and laughs and 
coos all the time. I feel that Eagle 
Brand has saved my baby’s life. I 
shall certainly recommend it to all 
my friends who have bottle babies.” 


If your baby is not gaining as he should, 
we suggest that you and your doctor seri- 
ously consider Eagle Brand Milk. Send 

_ for free, helpful booklet--the enlarged edi- 
tion of “Baby’s Welfare’ —which contains 
practical feeding information and sug- 
gestions for supplementary foods—orange 
juice, cereals, cod-liver oil, ete.—advised 
by doctors. Mail the coupon to-day. 


© (Every picture and letter published by The 
Borden Company is voluntarily sent us by 
a grateful parent or other relative.) 


FREE! 


Tue Borpen Company, Dept. 9-T, Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of the new 64-page 
“Baby's Welfare.’ My baby is...... months old. 


Wonderful baby 
booklet! 


Name 


Address 


OR jp ON EN 
Please print name and address plainly. 
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Silly Awss 


(Continued from page 41) 


practically a continuous one for me.” 

“Excuse me,” said the girl, flushing. 
“T’ye never spoken to a regular Hn- 
glishman before, and at first I thought 
you couldn’t be real.” 

“T assure you that I am,” bowed Mr. 
Harrow, gulping his drink and inward- 
ly cursing that he had chanced to 
stumble upon such a beauty while he 
was in character. “I say ‘What ho!’ 
and all that silly rot, you know. Do 
you come in here very often?” For a 
fleeting second his glance was dis- 
tinctly not that of a nincompoop. 

“Fivery eve—sometimes.” 

“So do I,” lied the jaunty confidence 
man, dismounting from his_ stool. 
“There’s a chance of seeing you to- 
morrow? Unless you’re some famous 
movie star, of course. You see, I never 
go to the films, and know practically 
nothing about them.” 

“T can see that,” said the girl mourn- 
fully. 

“Can you really! Well, I must be 
shoving off now. Toodleoo.” 

“So long.” 

“Tt will be,” Mr. Harrow assured 
her, as he once more skidded slightly 
out of focus, “until tomorrow evening.” 


NCE on the sidewalk he lectured 

himself on his susceptibility. Sev- 
eral times in the past he had allowed a 
luscious blonde to divert him from the 
pathway of profit, but this time the ad- 
miration was all on one side. No girl 
in her right senses would care to be 
squired by what Piccadilly refers to as 
“a silly awss,” so Mr. Harrow sighed a 
wistful sigh, hailed a taxi, and asked to 
be driven to the mansion of Mr. Otto 
Pratt in Beverly Hills. 

In twenty minutes he was opposite 
something which resembled a cross be- 
tween the Decorative Arts League gone 
berserk and a superior funeral home, 
and the con man grinned as he in- 
spected the abode of Galaxy Pictures’ 
most famous comedian. Here dwelt Op- 
portunity disguised as an _ overpaid 
yokel whose fame depended upon a 
regiment of gag men and sufficient of 
nature’s upholstery to take ludicrous 
falls, and even the monocle glinted 
with eagerness as Mr. Harrow ad- 
vanced toward the door. 

It was opened by a stagily wooden 
butler, but butlers were Barrington’s 
meat. From past experience he knew 
that the servants of the rich are the 
greatest snobs in the world, so, refus- 
ing to be impressed, he swaggered un- 
invited into the vestibule and tossed his 
panama at the Pratt minion. 

“Mr. Harrow, of London, calling,” he 
said carelessly. “Tell your master to 
hurry along, my man, I’ve very little 
time to spare, as I explained to him 
over the telephone.” 

This astounding departure from the 
customary fawning entrance produced 
a respectful bow from the butler, and 
in a few moments the obese Mr. Pratt 
was descending the stairs. The come- 
dian, much too mystified by his success 
to take himself seriously, nevertheless 
was aware of his dignity as the pos- 
sessor of a foreign car that he could 
not drive and a wife who could attend 
a modern art exhibition without ap- 
pearing ignorant. He opened his 
mouth to offer a welcome, then opened 


it wider still at a shout from his 
visitor. 

“Cheerio, old bean!” cried Mr. Har- 
row, his face aglow. 


ME: PRATT goggled at him in un- 
feigned delight. A _ real, live 
monocle wearer who said the things 
he had read in society novels, and who 
was treating him like an old acquaint- 
ance! Things must be picking up 
since the release of “Souse and Gar- 
den,” for here was a Londoner ap- 
parently tickled to meet him. It was 
the open season on Englishmen, for 
Hollywood, after installing Russians, 
French, Germans and Scandinavians 
as temporary favorites, had now re- 
verted to the gentlemen who wear their 
clothes with a keep-your-opinion-to- 
yourself-damn-you air. Was it pos- 
sible that Otto would be able to brag 
of his elite friend? 

“Cheerio,” he responded lamely. 

“How does it feel to be famous, old 
fluff ?”” 

“Why, er I A 

“Your name,” beamed Mr. Harrow, 
“was mentioned to me in Australyah 
last month; it slipped in amongst some 
other words we were using. ‘See good 
old Pratt,’ the Earl of Droopshire said 
to me. ‘He’s the chap for your scheme; 
got plenty of brains, is prominent and 
all that.’ You remember old Droopy?” 

“Uh—certainly,” mumbled Otto, who 
had shaken hands with hundreds of 
studio-crazed personages and promptly 


forgotten them a moment later. “Sure 
—a great guy.” 
“Wonderful memory you’ye got,” 


praised the con man at this recollection 
of his imaginary nobleman. He had 
chosen Mr. Pratt as his victim after 
a careful study of his photograph, and 
he had counted upon just such a dis- 
play of snobbery. 

Mr. Pratt chuckled his thanks. “But 
I hope your scheme isn’t to have me 
make pictures abroad,” he added, “be- 
cause I haven’t started to slip just 
yet.” 

(Continued on page 110) 


It is Clive Brook, his hair 
grayed for the réle of the carnival 
racketeer in "Silence." 


Right! 


He Shook Hands 
With Hunger 


(Continued from page 107) 


a young French lady that one of his 
favorite réles was that of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“And who was Abraham Lincoln?” 
she asked. 

Huston told her. 

She apologized with “I seldom read 
the newspapers.” 

Huston spent some time with Hugene 
O’Neill at his chateau in the south of 
France. 

“T found him in splendid shape,” 
Huston said, “busy writing plays, hav- 
ing in his possession a new one he had 
just completed. I was sworn to secrecy 
regarding this play, but since return- 
ing to America I find that news of it 
has preceded me. 


“‘O *NEILL thinks well of the poten- 
tialities of the films. In fact, he 
told me that he had prepared film ver- 
sions of his own plays, ‘The Hairy 
Ape’ and ‘Desire Under the Elms,’ 
and he was kind enough to say that he 
should like to see me play in them. 
Some day Eugene O’Neill may turn his 
fine talents to the sound screen, al- 
though I doubt if he will ever come to 
Hollywood.” 

Huston has no taste for the ostenta- 
tion that cheapens so many people in 
Hollywood. He has attended but one 
film opening. That was “Strangers 
May Kiss,” the story of which was 
by his close friend, John Meehan. This 
was his reason for attending. 

He lives alone in a large apartment 
house overlooking Beverly Hills. He 
spends much of his time alone. 

Tall, angular, slow moving, there is 
a strong resemblance between him and 
the Lincoln of the middle period. Each 
has the same sad expression. One 
spent his life among politicians. The 
other was twelve years in vaudeville. 


Hollywood’s Own 
Cooking Page 
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should be scrubbed very thoroughly. 
Then to open them lay them in a pan 
with each oyster placed so that the 
hinge is at the bottom of the pan. This 
will prevent the juice from escaping 
when the oysters start to open. Add 
enough water to cover the pan to a 
depth of half an inch, cover the pan, 
put over the fire and let steam five to 
ten minutes, or until the shells start to 
open. Then lift the oysters carefully 
from the pan. Loosen the shells with 
a kitchen fork, pour the liquor into one 
dish and put the oysters in another. 
Strain the liquor and look over the oy- 
sters carefully to remove bits of shell. 
On no account should the oysters be 
rinsed in water as this robs them of 
some of their delicate flavor. 
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WITH THIS SAFE 
WAVE SET @ 


Buy a 1o¢ bottle of this pure 
wave-setting fluid that is good 
for hair and scalp 


@ Wirvroort Wave Ser gives a 
smooth, lasting wave—and is good 
for your hair! Greaseless, free from 
gum or sugar, does not leave the 
hair sticky, nor does it leave annoy- 
ing white flakes. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, San- 
itation & Health. 
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with your hair? 
Get a big 10¢ bot- 
tle of Wildroot 
Wave Set today. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


See how easy it is to wave your own hair, following our 
simple instructions. Excelient for resetting your permanent. 
For sale at Five and Ten Cent stores. 
Insist on the genuine. The Wildroot name is 
your protection. Wildroot Company, Inc., 
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The world’s most famous astrologer tells 


you how to work, how to play, how to find 
your right mate, how to find the right job 


Evangeline Adams has 

written twelve Books of 

/ Astrology, one for each 

sign of the Zodiac. By the day 
and month of birth, choose the 
book that tells about your own 
life influences or those of a 


friend. Read all twelve books 


and you will be able to under- 
stand, appreciate, help everyone 
you know. 

Send the coupon, with ten cents 
plus four cents postage, for each 
book you want. 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue. New York 


Tower Books, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Silly Awss 


(Continued from page 108) 


“My business can be stated in one 
sentence,” said Barrington, linking 
arms with him. “Man to man, now, I 
ask you—where are the stars of yester- 

ear?” 

“Gosh, I—I don’t. believe I know.” 
€ OST of ’em are broke,” answered 

Mr. Harrow who had lifted his 

material from a fan magazine. “Where 
is Myrtle Malarkey, the Brooklyn or- 
chid; where’s the genius who made 
‘Hips Ahoy’? I’d be ashamed to tell 
you.” 
“No wonder, the way everybody robs 
a star—stores, hotels and certain secre- 
taries—they’re all trying to throw the 
harpoon into us. A guy can’t even have 
a day’s sport without it costing enough 
to take the kick out of it.” 

“I was coming to that. Agua Ca- 
liente, for instance—ever buck the 
roulette wheels at the Casino?” 

“Tl say.” 

“Fiver win?” 

“Not often, but then, the percentage 
is with the house.” 

“Hixactly my point,” whooped Mr. 
Harrow, delighted at the way his 
quarry was playing into his hands. “Of 
course the Casino makes the only profit, 
millions probably. So why shouldn’t 
we get some of it?” 

We?” 

“Certainly,” said the blithesome Bar- 
rington, drawing the proceeds of his 
Australian escapades from his pocket. 
“There’s twenty-five thousand dollars, 
old ash can, and it’s going to be my con- 
tribution to a rival casino owned by im- 
portant people in pictures. After all, 
why shouldn’t movie stars make a little 
legitimate profit? As old Droopy said, 
you’re the man to be president of the 
thing, because others will follow. We'll 
make it a bit exclusive, and before long 
we'll have the blasé crowd from Cor- 
onado and Santa Barbara;\then we can 
let them do the playing and we'll sit 
back and play with adding machines 
You grasp me?” 

“It’s a swell idea,’ enthused the 
comedian. “Why, itll give us an in- 
come for years after we bow out, and 
that’s more than you can say for all the 
two-by-four business ventures the col- 
ony’s so fond of. Er , how much 
money will you need?” 

A long and glassy stare through the 
monocle reduced the uncouth Otto to a 
state of bashfulness. ‘My good chap,” 
reproved Mr. Harrow, who was quite 
willing to mark time for a month to 
allay suspicion, “kindly oblige me by 
saying nothing about money. Can’t a 
couple of old beans be chummy without 
dragging in commerce? Let’s talk about 
art for a change.” 

“Okay with me. Listen, Barry, do you 
think I’d draw if I made personal ap- 
pearances in Australia? How did you 
like my latest picture? You must drop 
in at the studio tomorrow and...” A 
buzz of conversation, properly punctu- 
ated by drinkables, lasted long into the 
night, and as Mr. Harrow was wafted 
hotelward in a Pratt motor he wore the 
grin of a cat that has discovered the 
way into a bird cage. 


NES morning, with breakfast over, 
he did a little posturing in the 
lobby, and then drove through Cahu- 
enga Pass to the feverish settlement 


named Galaxy Gables in defiance of 
the fact that all the studio structures 
were flat roofed Spanish types. Bar- 
rington marched toward the Adminis- 
tration Building, which was broken out 
in a rash of green and purple awnings, 
fumbling in his pocket for the card of 
admittance given him by his friend, 
Otto, when suddenly there came a 
throaty hail. 

“Wait, oh, pleeeese wait for me!” 

It was the blonde of the sea-blue 
eyes, now flushed to rosy confusion and 
decidedly out of breath as she came 
running up. 

“And you told me you weren’t work- 
ing,” she panted reproachfully. 

“Still holds good,” said Barrington. 
“lm simply going in to see that old 
barnacle Otto Pratt.” With something 
of a shock he noticed that the girl was 
gazing at him with mute appeal, her 


sisceabiaican necoie t mem tnienten char 


Helen Twelvetrees, snapped for NEW 
MOVIE at the entrance to her Brent- 
wood home. Yes, the roses are real. 
Miss Twelvetrees raised them herself. 


lips trembling with excitement. “Would 
you care to come along?” he invited. 

“Would I? Why, I’ve been haunting 
all the studios, waiting for a break 
like the ones you read about, and— 
oh, thank you so!” 

Five minutes later they were watch- 
ing the great minds at work on Stage 
G. Mr. Pratt was on the verge of com- 
mencing a satire on gangsters entitled 
“Cut Yourself a Piece of Jake,’ and 
he was in a lather of artistic irritation, 
but after winning a salty argument, he 
ambled over to the pair. 

“Cheerio!” he bawled, hoping that 
the assembled riffraff would take 
notice. 

“Otto, old carthorse,” said Mr. Har- 
row, who had made good use of the five 
minutes, “here’s a friend of mine who 
is willing to devote a little time to your 
ridiculous profession, and as one old 
rumpot to another, you’ll be doing me 


a favor if—well, anyhow, meet Miss - 


Jonquil Perth.” 

“Sinhonor,” mumbled the comedian, 
so indifferent to the damsel’s charms 
that his brother bean could have kicked 
him. “Another blonde, huh? Ummm, 
not bad—yeah, I guess maybe I could 
give you a tiny bit if you pass a test. 
Hey, Schmaltz, take this lady over to 
the lethal chamber and ask them to put 
her over the jumps. Don’t mention it, 
Miss Perth, any friend of Barry’s— 
well, you know how it is.” 


“N70OU didn’t seem very much im- 
pressed with her,” said the con 

man tartly, watching her hurry eagerly 

away. “Why, the girl’s a beauty!” 

“Say, I get so sick of looking at 
beauty that for two cents I’d choke 
ninety percent of it before anemia does 
the trick, and I’d begin with Kyra 
Villeneuve.” 

“Never heard of her.” 

“You sure are a cure for a superi- 
ority complex,” chortled Mr. Pratt. 
“She’s the vamp that generally plays 
in my pictures—black hair, grey eyes, 
looks like.a wolf on the prowl to my 
mind, but she’s there with the old lure. 
She—oh, Kyra, sweetheart, just a mo- 
ment!”’ : 

A seductively curved brunette whose 
shadowy eyes made her look eminently 
capable of writing a sultry set of 
memoirs, came rustling across. the 
stage, her subtly cruel lips framing a 
toothy smile. As she neared Mr. Har- 
row her huge pupils expanded with 
amazement, then once :nore they be- 
came twin pinpoints of light, and she 
gazed directly at the confidence man as 
she held out her hand. 

“Not the Barrington Harrow, of Lon- 
don?” she fluted. ‘How too delicious!” 

_Mr. Harrow stared woodenly through 
his tiny dise of glass, though his heart 
Was pounding. “Right ho,” he mum- 
bled. “My word, Otto, this is positively 
Overpowering! What a career—to be 
deluged with loveliness!” 

Miss Villeneuve simpered while the 
comedian beamed proudly at_ her. 
“That’s how the aristocracy pays com- 
pliments,” he told her. “Suppose you 
get better acquainted with Barry; I’ve 
got to go into another huddle with the 
director.” 

“Y’d love it,” gushed the siren, and 
Mr. Harrow, looking more dense than 
ever, carried a couple of chairs to a 
remote corner. 

f, “Much more private,” he observed, 
particularly as I’d like to talk to 
you »” he looked swiftly around, 
and spoke from the corner of his 
mouth—“my crooked little Baltimore 
Sadie!” 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Silly Awss 


(Continued from page 111) 


MESS VILLENEUVE regarded him 
quizzically. “You can’t make me 
wince,” she asserted. “Those days have 
been over for five years, and Hollywood 
doesn’t care what you used to be, any- 
how. But what are you, the smoothest 
con man in three continents, doing 
here? Who’s your target—that Pratt 
monstrosity?” 

“Now, Sadie,” said Mr. Harrow pla- 
eatingly, ‘don’t go poking that adorable 
nose into things that might put it out 
of joint. I’m here for my health. Just 
left Australyah, you know.” 

“By request, I’ll bet, if I know you. 
Come on, what’s the gag this time?” 

“My good woman ay 

“In your hat! Do you want me to 
go to Otto and tell him about his aris- 
tocratic friend? Mind you, Barry, if 
you can take that moron for a few 
thousand, more power to you, but I’ve 
got a woman’s curiosity.” 

Somewhat reassured, the uneasy 
Barrington outlined his plan. “It’s 
just a stake for a trip to the Orient,” 
he ended. “All I want is Otto’s dona- 
tion, and I’ll blow. I wouldn’t stay in 
California, anyhow, with all this silly 
rot about movies. Much too hysterical 
for me.” 

“Me, too,” nodded Miss Villeneuve. 
“T often start yearning for one more 
high class badger game, but this 
racket’s a lot safer.” Her eyes sud- 
denly glowed with as much warmth as 
she could muster. “Gee, Barry, under 
that front you’re handsomer than 
ever!” 

Mr. Harrow frowned suspiciously. 
“Don’t begin that,” he warned. “I’ve 
told you my plans, so promise me you’ll 
keep mum.” 

“T certainly will,” cooed Kyra, wrig- 
gling partly onto his knee, “but on one 
condition. As long as you’re in Holly- 
wood you'll make a fuss over me? 
You’ve got more gloss than any legiti- 
mate royal family, and I always was 
strong for you, Barry. I'll admit you 
never gave me a tumble, but now I'll 
satisfy my vanity. The answer is yes?” 

Mr. Harrow groaned. “I thought 
you’d reformed, but I see that you can’t 
resist a little fancy blackmail. Very 
well, Sa—Kyra, you crack the whip.” 


“(\XNHARMED to number you among 

my public,” mocked the siren. 
“You look silly enough to be somebody 
of importance, so being seen with you 
will get me plenty of publicity, but 
when we’re alone—oh, here comes na- 
ture’s error.” 

“Flap your wings, angel,” ordered 
Mr. Pratt, bustling up. “There’s a new 
gag they want us to work up. It seems 
a fellow ran down and killed a couple 
of other fellows while he was out 
sleighing, and when he went back and 
examined them he found out what they 
were. So he looked up the sheriff in 
the nearest town, and says, ‘I just 
rubbed out a pair of peculiar looking 
birds,’ he says, ‘and judging from their 
papers, they were radio crooners.’ ‘Well,’ 
says the sheriff, ‘don’t be standing 
there gaping at me, because I can’t do 
anything about it. You'll have to go 
to the state capital if you want to col- 
lect the bounty.’ Hahahahaha—say, 
why don’t you laugh, old bean?” 

“T might if you’d made it vampires,” 


said Barrington dully, wandering into 
the open air as the others obeyed the 
director’s summons. For the next hour 
a mind reader would have known that 
Mr. Harrow was putting the gypsy’s 
curse on all women from Eve down. His 
monocle dropped unheeded, his jaw 
tightened into a firm chinline, and his 
eyes grew penetrating as he decided 
that the situation called for a speedy 
getaway. And then, with his guard 
thus down, a willowy presence came 
floating through the sunlight, and he 
immediately omitted a certain young 
lady from his list. 

“I thought so!” exclaimed Miss 
Perth. “I was pretty sure you’d be 
nice looking if you gave yourself the 
chance. Why, you seem like a different 
person? But before I do anything else 
I must thank you for giving me my 
break. My test isn’t developed, of 
course, but everyone told me I was 
splendid, especially my voice. It means 
I'll really get a chance, and it’s all due 
to you.” 

“Now it’s my turn to say I thought 
so,” said Mr. Harrow, wondering which 
part he should play. “Hr—, perhaps 
I do overemphasize that I’m a London- 
er, but then, people seem to expect it, 
you know. I—I’m actually more the 
way you see me now, but shall we keep 
that a secret?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“And to seal it, what about dinner 
together tonight?” 

“T hoped you’d say that,” said Jon- 
quil happily. “And now, we’d better 
go back and watch Mr. Pratt. I want 
to pick up all the hints I can.” 


‘T HEY strolled over to Stage G, Mr. 
Harrow once more flirting with the 
monocle as though to indicate that the 
time wasted listening to the recording 
of a movie came under the head of 
mental slumming. The morning droned 
on, spiced by occasional flurries in 
which Miss Villeneuve demonstrated 
that she had not forgotten the art of 
tossing threats, but at lunch time she 
came oozing across the set with the 
fractious comedian in tow. 

“ve just been telling Otto how 
much I admire you,” she trilled to the 
con man. “Poor, dear Otto, he may 
look like seven miles of bad road, but 
he earns a bow on his choice of friends, 
and—who’s this infant?” 

“A protegee of dear old Barry’s,” 
grunted Mr. Pratt. “Miss Jonquil Perth, 
who’s getting a trial in this picture.” 

The Villeneuve nose wrinkled up- 
ward as she barely acknowledged the 
introduction. “So he has companions 
already,” she said scratchily, then her 
tone grew imperious. “Oh, Mr. Harrow, 
am I correct in thinking that you’re 
dining me at the Mayfair tonight?” 

Barrington gazed at her stupidly, 
though his mind was racing. “Sorry, 
dear lady, but I’m all booked up with 
Miss Perth. Some other ti 4 

“Mercy, but you’re forgetful,” said 
the siren, softly venomous. ‘Don’t 
you remember when you promised a 

“Please,” murmured Jonquil ner- 
vously. “I—I wouldn’t dream of hold- 
ing you to our date, Mr. Harrow, if 
you really made another one.” 

Oe ——— 

“But your Aunt Emma,” 


sizzled 


Kyra, throwing off all camouflage. “Are 
you trying to stand there and give me 
the run-around for a person who’s 
never had a line of publicity, and a 
blonde in the bargain? I’m an impor- 
tant somebody Mr. Harrow just as well 
known in my business as you are in 
yours, if you know what I mean.” 
One look at the con man’s unhappy 
visage assured the listeners that he 
did, but Otto saved a possible denoue- 
ment by blundering into the breach. 


a the star around here,” he an- 
nounced pompously, “and the 
orders are that we’ll all have dinner to- 
gether at my place. Do you think I’m 
going to pass up the chance to enter- 
tain a blueblood like Barry? I may be 
a shark at bridge, but I wasn’t born 
with simple honors, so quit your meow- 
ing, Kyra. You’re here to work, but 
I order Miss Perth to take him for 
a sightseeing tour in my car. Be at the 
house by seven, both of you. Cheerio, 
and toodleoo besides.” 

Something in Miss Villeneuve’s snaky 
gaze, far from making Jonquil falter, 
caused her to slip her arm through Mr. 
Harrow’s as they paraded to lunch, and 
afterward, rolling up the northern 
coast, her capable little hand nestled 
comfortingly in his. 

“That woman wants to hurt you, for 
some reason,” she said seriously, “and 
I’m going to prevent her. I like you, 
Barry; you’re the first man in Holly- 
wood who looked at me as though I 
were a lady.” 

“Then you don’t think I’m a silly 
awss?” asked Mr. Harrow surprised 
to find himself entertaining thoughts 
concerning the upkeep of a strawberry 
tinted bungalow. 

“Not when you’re natural, but I 
rather wish you weren’t an English- 
man, because they always seem so 
darned superior, whether they are or 


“And I like you,” said Barrington 
huskily. “They don’t have voices like 
yours where I come from. Well, that 
makes it unanimous, so what do you 
say to a kiss?” 

The forget-me-not eyes inspected him 
candidly. “No—o—o,” said Miss Perth 
as though to herself, “I don’t think so. 
A kiss is nothing unless you feel it in 
your toes, and if you couldn’t—well, 
I don’t know you very well, remember. 
Isn’t that a beautiful view?” 


J HEY reached the Pratt mansion in 
time to find Mr. Pratt slightly liq- 
uored but gloriously rhetorical, while 
Kyra conversed with his spouse, a lady 
of such magnificent chins that she re- 
sembled a pelican packed for a week- 
end. Apparently the siren had de- 
cided to wear the cloak of enticement, 
for she smirked tolerantly at Jonquil. 
_ “You must have found him a very 
interesting man,” she tinkled. “Better 
be careful, child, he may have a past.” 
“Tm more interested in his future,” 
responded Miss Perth, flashing her the 
hands - off - my - property signal that 
Women know so well. 
“And Vl take the present,” piped 
Mr. Pratt, shooing them toward the 
dining room. “Say, what he’s going to 


do for me socially as well as financially | 


would knock the porcelain jackets off 
your teeth, and I mean you, Kyra. It’s 
like this ” and he plunged into an 
account of the projected casino, for 
Otto was the style of person who no 
Sooner outgrows Santa Claus than he 
commences to believe that perfect 
strangers are anxious to let him share 
(Continued on page 114) 
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(Continued from page 113) 


in any deal that’s a sure thing. 

The guests ate their way through 
seven savory courses as the comedian 
babbled on. Mrs. Pratt taking ad- 
vantage of a wife’s license dozed com- 
fortably, while Miss Villeneuve winked 
roguishly at Barrington as though to 
intimate she suspected him of holding 
Jonquil’s hand below the table, which 
was precisely what he was doing. Mr. 
Harrow viewed this overture with sus- 
picion, which increased as Otto’s reck- 
less statements came to an end and the 
siren leaned forward. 

“And how much is it going to cost 
you?” she inquired. 

“My shopworn Venus,” said Mr. 
Pratt with dignity, “can’t I prattle 
about a little investment without get- 
ting sordid? I don’t know how much. 
Barry won’t even hear of money.” 

“That’s a very nice build-up,” ad- 
mitted Kyra, turning a malicious, 50- 
watt smile upon the con man, who 
writhed more than if it had been a 
case of hysterics. Was Baltimore Sadie 
going to let jealousy override the fact 
that they had been co-workers in Lon- 
don and Paris? You never eould tell 
about women, so reluctantly he let go 
of Jonquil’s hand. 


“BE delighted to take you to the Bey- 
erly-Wilshire tomorrow,” he in- 
vited, “and perhaps you’d like to motor 
down to Palm Springs on Sunday.” 
“You darling creature,” screeched 
Miss Villeneuve, while Jonquil watched 
him curiously. Certainly no symptoms 
of joy appeared upon the blank coun- 


tenance, and the siren’s rapture had 


been a shade too enthusiastic. 

“You’re a fast worker, old bean,” 
grinned Mr. Pratt. 

“Not fast enough, I’m afraid,” said 
Barrington with bitterness, as he 
thought of his encounter with the 
graceless Kyra. “Life has a way of 
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herself. No won- 
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catching up with us that makes us 
wonder—” 

“Don’t heave an epigram or I'll 
weep,” pleaded Mr. Pratt. “Speaking 
of life, how would you all like to hear 
about my rise to fame? That story 
about me carrying water for elephants 
is a dirty lie—it was the camels that 
were under my care. Believe me, I’ve 
taken my liberty with life, or ’m no 
judge. Want to hear about it?” 

“T’ve heard what I came for,” cooed 
Kyra, with her eyes on Mr. Harrow, 
“but go ahead, Otto. I’m _ sleepy 
enough for a bedtime story, so I’ll be 
grateful for the bunk.” 


MORNING stroll in the sunshine 

has been known to bring on the 
mild form of insanity of talking to 
one’s self, and Mr. Harrow was indulg- 
ing that vice as he ambled around the 
Galaxy grounds. Two feverish weeks 
had flown into the wastebasket of mem- 
ory, and he felt that he, instead of the 
ebullient Otto, was being trimmed. 

“Good heavens!” he moaned. “Am I 
losing my grip? Here I am, forced 
to dance attendance on Baltimore 
Sadie, and yet I could end it all by 
chiselling Otto and sailing to China. 
Why don’t I do it? Because, Barry, 
my boy, you’re in love with that ador- 
able little rhapsody in blue and gold, 
and she’s commencing to think that 
you’re sweet on Kyra after all—oh, it 
was that malted milk that caused my 
downfall!” 

He headed mechanically toward Stage 
G, and was about to enter when a 
guarded ‘hiss caused him to wheel. 
Somebody in pale green chiffon was 
waving in the breeze like a slender tu- 
lip, and Barrington resumed the old 
elan as he realized that the vision was 
waving at him. 


“Sh-h-h-h!” cautioned Miss Perth, 


beckoning him to the shelter of a small 


Tiyan ch kk ee 


> 


pepper tree. “I just want to tell you 
something before Kyra gets her hooks 
into you again. I’ll admit I’m sort of 
angry with you, but I’ve decided that 
you’re doing it against your will. Does 
she know where the body is buried, or 
something?” 

Before he knew it, Mr. Harrow had 
wageged his head. 

“You’re not married?” 

“Not yet,” said the con man hungrily, 
CO ed 

“Then nothing else matters. Listen, 
I’m just starting on my third bit in an- 
other picture—I’m to say, ‘They’re off!’ 
in a race track picture, and then drop 
an ice cream cone down a fat man’s 
neck. That’s the first piece of news, 
and the second is that when you go 
inside they’re going to ask you a ques- 
tion, and please, Barry, I want you to 
say ‘yes.’ ” 

“B-b-b-b,” stuttered Barrington, be- 
ginning to think he had actually gone 
squiffy. 

“T must run now, but I'll take that 
mumbling to mean that you will,” and 
the jubilant little figure shimmered 
across the lawn to another sound stage. 


GLOWING happily, Mr. Harrow 


wasted no time in barging’ inside, 
where he discovered Otto and a satur- 
nine stranger shaking fingers at each 
other. 

“You can’t ask him that, I tell you!” 
roared the comedian. “I won’t permit 
it! He’s my friend, with class blown 
right into him, so do your snooping 
elsewhere.” 

“But I tell you I’ve had my eye on 


_ him for some time.” : 


Mr. Harrow began to feel squeamish. 
Was this a plainclothes man trying to 
queer his game? The saturnine gen- 
tleman’s next words gave no further 
cause for worry. 

“And I don’t allow anyone to inter- 
fere with my creative urge,” he snarled, 
“much less a second-hand blimp like 
you. I’m going to proposition this 
Hyde Park Horace and—ah, cheerio, 
Duke, how’s it by you?” 

“Tgnore him, old bean,” screeched 
Mr. Pratt. 

“My dear old crumpet,” said Bar- 
rington smoothly, “if this sullen per- 


|} son wishes to talk to me, let him do 


so. Now then, my good fellow?” 

The sinister gentleman drew a deep 
breath. “Don’t get sore, Duke, but how 
about a little favor? I’m directing a 
new picture across the lot, and I want 


_ to work in a fresh comedy type, and it 


seems to me that you’d be a wow as a 
sort of silly awss. Not that I think 
you are, Duke, get me right, but your 
face in general, with that fishy stare 
and the dinky little glass would be a 
relief after these birds who need to 
make up for an hour before they look 
funny. And your voice is a natural; 
lots of that wah-wah inflection which 
is always good for a laugh, or lawf, I 
should say.” 

“Don’t choke yourself,” said Mr. 
Harrow icily. “I’d rather have the 
pleasure.” 

“You won't do it?” 

“Decidedly not!” 

_ “Not even when your lady friend is 
in the picture, too? That’s why I got 
up nerve enough to ask you, Duke; I 
thought you wouldn’t make any objec- 
tion on her account.” 

Mr. Harrow wrinkled his brow. Here 
Was a chance to escape the clammy 
clutch of La Villeneuve, at least dur- 
ing the day, not to mention the thrill 
of being near the radiant Jonquil, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Silly Awss 


(Continued from page 115) 


After all, it would be a lark to remem- 
ber when he was far away in China. 
He relented with dignity. 
“Something to talk about when I get 
back to London,” he said grandly, and 
before the astounded Otto could get his 
mental cogs engaged, he had disap- 
peared on the trail of Miss Perth. 


AY that again,” said Mr. Harrow 

dizzily, some ten days later, ‘“‘and 
say it slowly.” The vice-president’s of- 
fice suddenly seemed to be afloat. 

“T said that the rushes show you 
dominated your scenes so thoroughly, 
small as they were, that we’re going to 
enlarge your character into a real 
part,” repeated a blue-jowled execu- 
tive. ‘“‘Four hundred smackers weekly 
for a year, and the contract’s all ready. 
You seem to be a new type of humor, 
Mr. Harrow, and this gives Galaxy the 
honor of having the only silly awss in 
Hollywood, which we appreciate. Of 
course, we’ll understand if you don’t 
care to sign for a stated period; a 
man like you must have plenty on his 
mind.” 

“Not now,” gasped Barrington, as 


Gary Cooper 
sailed away from 
New York Harbor 
recently on the 
wo.) S.5 Satocnians 
for a long Medi- 
terranean and 
Adriatic cruise. 
Rumor whispers 
that Gary is try- 
ing to forget the 
smash-up of his ro- 
mance with Lupe 
Velez. Meanwhile, 
Lupe i pleyine in 


vaudeville. 


the news registered, “which is why I 
insist on signing.” He scribbled a 
hasty signature, shook hands, and car- 
romed into the corridor, looking no 
sillier than the average lovesick young 
man. An honest racket at last! Gone 
was the necessity for trimming the 
trustful Mr. Pratt or kowtowing to La 
Villeneuve. Twenty thousand a year 
without having to look over his shoul- 
der for a dick was worth five times 
that without Jonquil. He’d unburden 
himself about his past, and she—he 
returned to normalcy by colliding with 
the perfumed person of La Villeneuve. 

“Looking for me, sweetheart?” flut- 
ed the siren. 

“No! Wait a bit—yes!” And Mr. 
Harrow pungently described what had 
just occurred. “So it means lay off 
me, my adhesive Baltimore Sadie. I'll 
simply tell Otto I’ve lost interest in 
the casino project, and that ties your 
hands because I have your word for it 
that Hollywood doesn’t care what you 
used to be. Gangway for a bride- 
groom!” 

“With the blonde?” 

“Right, most decidedly so!” 
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ALTIMORE SADIE looked at him 

with a glint of wistfulness. “Bet- 
ter hurry,” she advised, “I saw her 
heading for the gates a moment ago. 
She’s a comer, Barry, so I’ll wish you 
luck, as one ex-sharpshooter to another. 
I only wanted to tease you, anyhow.” 

Mr. Harrow dashed on, at peace with 
the world until he caught up with the 
suspiciously lagging Jonquil. 

“Let’s walk,” he suggested, and ig- 
noring the parked car, they sauntered 
out into the foothills, far from the 
fearsome architecture of Galaxy Ga- 
bles. By the time the blurred horizon 
line of green had deepened into violet 
Miss Perth was in possession of the 
facts; and, theoretically, Mr. Harrow’s 
throbbing heart. 

“It’s wonderful,” she murmured, “us 
| meeting the way we did. You know, 
| honey, the first time I saw you I almost 
| laughed right in your face. You looked 
‘as stupid as though you came from 
Steele 

The carefree Barrington leaped as 
though stung. “If that’s your idea of 
humor,” he said furiously, “let me as- 
sure you that I won’t stand for it! 
Some exceptional people come from 
St. Paul, my dear girl, and you talk 
as ignorantly as though you came from 
Minneapolis.” 

“Well, I do, but you take that re- 
mark back!” 

“Not unless you do the same, see- 
ing,” blurted Mr. Harrow, turning 
crimson, “that St. Paul is my home 
town. There, it’s out at last, and I 
feel better, but you’ve got to apologize.” 

“IT won’t. You deceived me into 
thinking you were English.” 

“Half a sec,” said Barrington curi- 
ously. “What about that delicious Ten- 
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nessee drawl? If that’s not deceit, 
what is?” 

Miss Perth grew as pink as an anem- 
one. “It suits my personality, and I 
won’t apologize.” 

“Then neither will I. There are 
some things I might give in about, but 
not local pride. You’ve got to admit 
St. Paul is superior.” 


ANOTHER quarter mile, and Jon- 
quil’s fingers sought the support of 
her suitor’s arm. “I—I think our towns 
are wiser than we are,” she ventured. 
“Don’t they live side by side without 
quarreling?” 

“Right you are,” agreed Barrington, 
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grateful for the olive branch, “and 
they’d be still better off if they were 
made into one. Like this.” And seiz- 
ing the not quite startled Jonquil, he 
pressed kiss after kiss upon her unre- 
sisting mouth. 

“Oooh!” shrilled Miss Perth when 
she was released. “My feeeet—they 
feel so funny!” 

“Forgive me, darling,” begged the 
contrite lover. “I’m so clumsy. es 

“My toes! They’re tingling, honey, 
just the way I wanted. Oh, I'll take 
it all back about St. Paul—you’re mar- 
velous!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure I’m sure.” 


“Are you sure you’re sure you’re—” 

“Stop wasting time!” shrieked the tri- 
umphant Jonquil. “If you don’t I’ll be- 
gin to think I was right in the first 
place. So hurry, darling, and kiss me 
again!” 
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Hollywood's Hall of Fame 


(Continued from page 39) 


of her greatest stage successes, was 
fairly good but it did not appeal. The 
Nazimova mystery had evaporated. She 
no longer excited the imagination of 
the public. Perhaps, if she had had 
fine production continuously, she might 
have gone on indefinitely. I doubt it. 
The public for the screen is devoted 
more to personality than to talent, and 
an exotie individual does not endure as 
long as a more conventional one. 


Topay Nazimova appears occasion- 
ally on the road or in Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s company down in Fourteenth 
Street in New York. Her salary is 
small. The fortune she accumulated 
when earning half a million a year went 
with her ill-fated productions. But 
money never counted with Nazimova. 
Whatever her shortcomings as an art- 
ist, she is an artist. In her is that 
feverish activity of the ego demanding 
outlet in creation. From time to time 
there are reports that she has been 
signed for pictures. With a suitable 
role I think she would score again, just 
as Marjorie Rambeau has. The talkies 
are more intelligent than the dumbies. 
Ability is winning over beauty and 
youth. 

Alla Nazimova is unquestionably 
one of the greatest and most pictur- 
esque personalities ever to grace Holly- 


Gloria Swanson 
was so surprised 
at the hit of her 
film, "'Indiscre- 
tion, that she 
sailed away to 
France for a 
vacation. She 
made the trip 
on the "lle De 
France.’ Miss 
Swanson had 
placed no great 
reliance on “'In- 
discretion," it is 
said, and its un- 
expected hit de- 
lighted her. 


wood. Her bad pictures have been for- 
gotten; her best work is unforgettable. 
I think those who admired her before 
would rush to see her again, and young- 
er fans might feel the fascination we 
did when Alla the Supreme, the Incom- 
parable, was the 1919 mystery. 


ALLACE REID was the most 
gifted fellow I’ve known in Holly- 


.wood. He had talent as a musician, a 


singer, a writer, a painter, and they 
made a matinee idol out of him. With 
all his greater gifts the gods ironically 
bestowed beauty. There’s always a 
marked card in the world’s game. 

Wally was the handsomest fellow in 
a thoroughly masculine way of any 
I’ve seen. Regular features, broad 
shoulders, long legs, he was the 
athletic type that has become the 
American version of Apollo. If he’d 
only been spared intelligence he might 
have been content with himself in the 
manner of a matinee idol. But he was 
not a Narcissus. It drove him crazy 
to look in the pool. 

“Herb, ’m in the same class with a 
Follies’ girl,” he said as we sat in his 
dressing room one day. “When I lose 


my face and figure I am gone.” 

Then he took another drink. 

He was chagrined by the reception of 
a picture in which he had tried to char- 
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acterize. His role was that of a tim- 
berjack. He wore a scrubble of beard 
and spat tobacco juice. His public was 
horrified. Exhibitors sobbed over di- 
minished receipts and howled for Wallie 
to be himself. He was, but they didn’t 
know it and wouldn’t have cared. 

Wallie was the ace of the Paramount 
program. There were times when Para- 
mount might have passed quietly out of 
the picture business had it not been for 
Wallie. Exhibitors had to take the rest 
of the program in order to get him. 
His draw was so great they could afford 
to. They were assured of getting one 
of his pictures nearly every month. 
Wallie was literally worked to death. 
Yet his highest salary was only three 
thousand a week. At the same time, 
Nazimova, supporting the Metro pro- 
gram, was getting ten thousand. Wallie 
was a rotten business man. He 
trusted people. Anyone who was pleas- 
ant could become a friend. When he 
was sick, on the verge of dying, they 
dragged him to the studio and held him 
up before the camera. 


\ X 7 ALLIE had worked as a reporter 
and a civil engineer before coming 
to Hollywood. His father, Hal Reid, 
was an actor and the writer of plays 
and sketches. With this talent in his 
blood, Wallie gravitated to Hollywood. 
It was a pioneer gypsy palace in 1912. 
People were friendly and bohemian. 
It appealed to Wally. He cranked a 
camera and wrote scripts, sometimes 
played extra. In 1914 he married Dor- 
othy Davenport, one of the first of the 
sereen stars. 

I talked with Dorothy the other day. 
When I used to attend parties at Wal- 
lie’s home in the last days I thought her 
bitter. Even then I understood a little. 
But now there is only a brooding sor- 
row in her eyes. 

After Wallie’s death in the sanita- 
rium, after his words, ‘Forgive me, 
mama,” she went bitterly forth to wage 
a war on narcotics. But she realized 
it was a hopeless fight... . “As hope- 
less as fighting prohibition, that invites 
narcotics and lawlessness. That has 


‘caused my misery and the misery of 


many other women... . Before, we had 
Wine in the home which Wallie drank 
temperately with friends for relaxation 
after strenuous hours in the studio; 
then it became a crime and the boot- 
leggers came with their poisonous 
‘Scotch’ and ‘Bourbon’ and their in- 
sinuating drugs... .” 

I ean vouch for what Dorothy says. 
After prohibition the parties at the 
Reid home became wilder. Wallie 
changed, while Dorothy sat grimly si- 
lent. You never could blame Wallie for 
anything he did, his intentions were 
always right. 

He and Dorothy adopted Betty, a 
stray child who wandered into the alley 
of a theater where Dorothy was ap- 
pearing in Long Beach. She has been 
reared as a sister to Billy, their own 
son. 

“One of the sweetest testimonials for 
Wallie is the love he gave Betty,” says 
Dorothy. “He couldn’t do enough for 
her and Billy.” 

Charming, nonchalant, handsome and 
friendly, Wallie Reid was not the person 
you would cast for tragedy, yet his 
story is the saddest of Hollywood, with 
the exception of Mabel Normand’s. 

Prohibition, hypocrisy, Hollywood? 
There is something wrong with a 
scheme that can destroy such charming, 
great-hearted children. Perhaps that 
is why the loving gods took them out 
of the mess. 
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Test Package. Just mail the coupon. 
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tures, the Hollywood studios are grind- 
ing off stories of the Reno racket. As 
though we weren’t divorcing wives fast 
enough as it is. If these Reno films 
influence us as the gangster films did, 
it will be from the frying pan into the 
fire. We’ll have to stick up people to 
pay our alimony. 


Paramount or Pyorrhea? Little 
Bobbie Coogan alighted from his lim- 
ousine at the Paramount gates one 
rainy day. Looking up, Bobbie saw a 
rainbow in the sky. 

“Oh, lookit, papa!” he cried. ‘‘What’s 
that advertising ?” 


France Also Bars “Gangs”: When 
my old pal Tex Guinan, two-gun 
woman of pioneer Hollywood, read that 
France has the world’s second largest 
gold supply she called her “gang” and 
caught the first boat. But the French 
have been reading up, too. They know 
all about our gangsters. They gave 
Tex a great big hand, but not in a nice 
way. I think what frightened them 
was Texas’ declaration that she was 
on a “good will” tour. At that moment 
our mayors were “good-willing” around 
France and it was about all the country 
could stand. Mayor Porter, of Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles, walked out on 
a Havre party because wine was 
served. In Hollywood they serve gin 
and nobody is able to walk out. Though 
Tex didn’t get a crack at the cham- 
pagne, she let it be known that she 
also was a dry, by shouting from the 
boat, “I never took a drink in my life 
and never sold one!” 

I guess France feels pretty ashamed 
of herself.... 


Marlene’s Sausage: Marlene says 
she didn’t copy Greta’s dress. She says 
all smart European women go in for 
mannish clothes in the morning. We 
forgive you, Marlene, so long as you 
don’t trouser your charms on the 
sereen. Besides, I’ve just learned that 
Marlene goes straight home after 
work, and, though it be midnight, cooks 
little sausages and other German de- 
lectables for next day’s lunch, which 
she usually shares with her director 
and favored colleagues. Anything I 
like it’s a womanly woman. And I’m 
just old-fashioned enough to feel that 
woman’s place is the stove. 

Director Garbo: Inasmuch as Mar- 
lene has taken the trouble to answer 
her critics I will mannishly follow her 
lead. Some Garbo admirers look mad 
at me because I said Garbo would not 
be the great star she is without the 
direction of Clarence Brown, the wise 
supervision of Irving Thalberg. I was 
not inferring that Messrs. Brown and 
Thalberg are responsible for Miss 
Garbo’s acting. I meant that they pro- 
vided her with pretty good support in 
the way of production and cast. With 
all her talent Greta would not have 
been so luminous in sleazy stuff such as 
Clara Bow, for instance, has had to take. 

As for acting, Garbo is her own di- 
rector. 


Jeanette MacDonald is to get the | 


coveted title réle in the new dialogue- 


and-music version of "The Merry 


Widow," says Herb Howe. Nobody 


has been selected for the glittering | 


part of the prince as yet. 


Hollywood Hard Times: Hollywood | 


seems to be obeying Mr. Hoover. Sal- 


aries are being maintained. But where | 


a thousand-a-week player formerly got 
three weeks work on a picture, he now 
gets three days. Talkies are quicker 
than dumbies. At that the player has 
to talk fast. 

Several players who get their mail 


in care of a big Hollywood hotel are | 


vacationing at the poor farm. On the 
other hand, a certain thousand-a-week 


star borrowed money to pay off the | 
mortgage on her house and then took | 


a trip East to buy an airplane. 


No one can accuse Hollywood of | 


abetting hard times by hoarding. 


Mythical Garbo: In a college exami- | 
nation several students designated the | 


divine Garbo as a “figure of Greek | 


mythology.” That should prove to our | 
educators how badly NEW MOVIE is | 


needed in the schools. 


Even some of my own students seem | 
to be a little confused about the reality | 


of Garbo. They are always writing 
to ask if her aloofness is a publicity 


pose. Now we'll go over that just once | 


more, and if any of you ask me again | 


I shall have to make you memorize all 
the back lessons of the Boulevardier. 
Miss Garbo went aloof on her own. 


At first the studio publicity depart- | 


ment was upset. They thought she 
was making a mistake to refuse all in- 


terviews, but when I pointed out that | 


the Sphinx—I mean the Egyptian one 
—was still getting by, they decided it 
might be a good stunt. 


Theda Bara’s “mysteriousness” was | 


a publicity stunt. Garbo’s is not. 
Garbo is shy, inarticulate, solitary— 
one of those individuals who walks as 
lonely as a cloud. Incomprehensible to 


Hollywood, where anyone who chooses | 
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Herb Howe Writes Only for NEW MOVIE | 


Are You 
Trying to Control 
the Curves? 


ERE’S a safe. sane and simple method 

of keeping your figure slim. If you 
do not find “Reducing the Right Way” 
in your Woolworth store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents postage, and we 
will mail it to you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS 


INCORPORATED 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME. 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


£ guarantee to help you find a Drafting posi- 
tion; satisfactory to you in salary, when you 
nish this training or money refunded. 
§ Amazing offer right now to office and fac- 

x = Ask for free! essonand Drafting book today. 
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FISK, and other Tires 


GUARANTEED 
These well known brands only slightly 
used are taken from cars changing to our 
ew Super Service Custom Built Tires. 

Carefully selected and guaranteed. 
.We have such great confidence in these 
., res that we guarantee them for 15,000 
miles against blowouts, bruises and rim cuts. 
Any tire failing to deliver this mileage will be 
replaced at half price. This great Company 
has beensatisfying customersallover America 
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Transit” with Edmund Lowe. This 
showed at the Colonial Theater about 
six years ago, which at that time had 
gone into second-run pictures. 

Little did the neighborhood crowd 
think, when watching Kathlyn Wil- 
liaams run from leopards and tigers, 
that little Jane Ahlice would actually 
appear on the same screen in the 
future. 

No excitement following the first 
news. Then came some press stories 
about two years later from the Mack 
Sennett studio and soon comedy shorts 
with Carole in the cast were inserted in 
the regular programs at downtown 
houses. 
to use Carole’s pictures. 

And then came small parts in Pathe 
pictures which drew some of her old 
playmates to the theater. After gradu- 
ating into the leading lady class oppo- 
site the Pathe huskies, her local fol- 
lowing began to grow. 


WY, bese PETERS preceded her daugh- 
ter East last Summer, the occa- 
sion being the settling of her mother’s 
estate. Of course this threw a cloak 
over a gay round of parties which 
would have been given, but Carole’s ar- 
rival calied for just one brilliant tea 
and everyone was there to meet the 
actress. 

Carole was only here three days, 
being en route East for a picture, so 
she motored through the city several 
times and saw all the new residential 
districts and buildings. With the 
closing of the Knight estate, Carole 
came into some money which made her 
independent. But the fun in Holly- 
wood was just starting and since last 
Summer, when she signed with Para- 
mount, she has made her greatest 
strides in the film world. 

Her position in the movies, according 
to Fort Wayne, is practically attained 
... for managers place her name non- 
chalantly along with Kay Francis, 
Charles Rogers, Skeets Gallagher, Nor- 
man Foster and William Powell with- 
out the trite “Another home-town girl 
makes good.” 

The Little Theater Guild, which has 
taken a hold in the city, is also plan- 
ning a production of “Up Pops the 
Devil,” since Carole appears in the 
film version, and will present it at the 
same time when the picture runs down- 
town. 


FeeteNDs here say that Carole in- 
herits her love for the theater from 
her mother who, while never a profes- 
sional, was always active in local pro- 
ductions. 

Since changing her name, Carole has 
always spelt her first name with that 
extra “e,”’ which was chosen by a nu- 
merologist. Even her local visit was 
timed according to figures by her 
mother. 

One wonders if any one has ever no- 
ticed that the names of Carole Lombard 
and William Powell have the same 
number of letters. 

Anyway, Carole Lombard is now 
Mrs. William Powell—and, as this issue 
of NEW Movie goes to press, the two 
are honeymooning at Hawaii. 


ALLURIN 


Chicago dailies were the first. 
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If you would have alluring eyes... 
eyes that plainly speak the loveliness 
of your beauty, but that do not even 
whisper the means taken to accen- 
tuate them—use genuine Maybelline. 
Maybelline Eyelash Darkener has been 
preferred by millions for over fifteen 
years. It will make your lashes appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuriant—in- 
stantly. It will not stiffen nor break the 
lashes, and is very easy to apply. Per- 
fectly harmless. 


mA 


a i Sotid or Waterproof Liquid May- 


belline —either form in Black or 
Brown. In standard sized pack- 
ages only—75c at all leading Drug 
and Dept. stores. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


SHE! 


Insist on 


RED CROSS COTTON 


Hospitals and doctors 

everywhere choose it i 

for its purity and " 
softness. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET “T” | 
telling what to do in household } 
emergencies. 


When a feller doesn't need a friend! 


his own company in preference to the 
idiocies of a “salon” is considered a 
baimy misanthrope. 

When you consider that there are 
one hundred and seventy-two “inter- 
viewers” in Hollywood and that every 
one of them would ask Greta the 
secrets of her love life if given the 
chance you can sympathize with the 
Swedish sphinx. 

On the other hand, I have no sym- 
pathy for those stars who are trying 
to ape her “aloofness” without the in- 
stinet. Instead of trying to act like 
Greta off screen they’d better be study- 
ing to act as well as she does on. 


The Next Big Picture: “The Road 
Back,” by Erich Remarque, is to be 
produced by Universal with Lewis 
Milestone directing. I sat up all 
night reading that book — chewing 
over it. As an old soldier I feel 
it more than “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” Fortunately, Milestone is /to 
direct. Recently I rated Lubitsch and 
Von Sternberg the most interesting 
directors. They’re great innovators, 
but no more vigorous than Milestone, 
who did “All Quiet on the Western 
Front” and, more recently, “Front 
Page.” 

Lubitsch and Von Sternberg are 
Germans. So is Remarque. Milestone 
is Russian. I’m sorry; I’d like to be 
patriotic, but Evangeline Adams says 
I’m one of those whose head 
rules the heart. 

Vive la Renee! As I am 
writing this hooey, the post- 
man brings a letter from 
Renee Adoree. The gay 
little heroine of “The Big 
Parade” has been eight 
months in a sanitarium in 
Arizona and the battle is all 
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How the pretty girls at the Metro-Goldwyn Studios crowded around when 
Robert Montgomery became a full-fledged star. The cheering section, left to right, numbers Janet Currie, Karen 
Morley, Joan Marsh, Edwina Booth and Lillian Bond. Mr. Montgomery looks mighty pleased, we'd say. 
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but won. She’s coming back. Her 
Gabe wit and fervor have not deserted 
er. 

“Ym writing this half-sitting, half- 
lying,” she says. “Anyone who says 
that position is everything in life 
should try this for seven months. I 
never felt better in my life.” 

The little French girl is one of the 
most colorful characters who ever came 
to Hollywood. A circus rider at an 
age when most of us found it difficult 
to manage scooters, she traipsed over 
Europe from Spain to Scandinavia, 
from Paris to Moscow. Once she con- 
fessed to me that she was happier in 
the old circus wagon than in Holly- 
wood. 

“Sure, it was hard—and they used 
to beat us, but there was camaraderie,” 
she said. 

In her sickness Renee found camara- 
derie in Hollywood. I read that Clara 
Bow’s salary automatically stopped 
when she went to a sanitarium and 
that the company who made millions 
from her pictures is “releasing” her 
from her contract. Renee wasn’t under 
contract, but she’s pretty sure to find 
the M-G-M gates open to her when 
she returns. Marion Davies and Norma 
Shearer will see to that. Norma didn’t 
forget to speak to Renee over the radio 
during the glittering premiere of 
“Strangers May Kiss.” And Marion is 
seeing that Renee gets every attention. 


Qementle— Wal you Gough’ 
ime Oo WO OrwORTH' Ss 
a new lasue at the 


on the 15 of each month 


A few vive-la letters from the rest of 
us might not be amiss, care Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, Culver City, 
Cal. 


Flowers for the Living: We are all 
too hesitant or too lazy about writing 
letters of appreciation. I wanted to 
write Scott Fitzgerald after reading 


“This Side of Paradise,” but had that | 


who-am-I feeling. In Rome, Italy, I 
was called to the telephone one day and 
a voice said. “This is Scott Fitz- 
gerald.” 

“Who?” I goggled. 

“Scott Fitzgerald—I’m an American 
writer.” 

“I know you well,” I said. 

“T know you too,” he said. 
over to the 
drink.” 


“Come 


Excelsior and have a | 


And today I received a note from 
Margery Wilson, who starred in Grif- 


fith and Ince pictures. 
met Miss Wilson and she doesn’t know 
that I wrote publicity about her in the 
Triangle film offices nearly ten years 
ago. 

“‘Why wait till people (meaning 
Herb Howe) are dead before you send 


a flower or two’” quotes Margery, 
smilingly. 
Why, indeed! I’ve often had the 


same thought in viewing a gunman’s 
funeral. What effect would those 


lankets of lilies and wreaths of violets | 


have upon him if he’d re- 
ceived them while alive? I 
can only answer for myself. 
I’m going straight. That’s 


have had upon one hardened 
heart. And now I’m going 
right in my garden and pick 
that big magnolia for Mar- 


gery. 


Ee 
EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC., JAMAICA, N. ¥. 


the eifect Margery’s flowers | 


I have never | 
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Now, Perfect Cakes 
Are Easy to Make in 


CRINKLE 
BAKING DISHES 


Do you use the small Crinkle Cups for 
cup cakes, muffins, individual dishes? 
Then you will welcome these new, large 
Crinkle Baking Dishes for layer cakes 
and other recipes made in cake pans. 
Slip one in each pan, pour in the batter, do away with 
greasing, sticking, burning and pan-washing. Crinkle Baking 
Dishes will soon be on sale in Woolworth stores. If they 
have not yet arrived, send the coupon for your first package. 


Sold at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 5-and-!0-Cent Stores 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU 
EASIER, BETTER BAKING 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| enclose 1!0c for which please 
send me introductory package of 
Crinkle Baking Dishes for layer 
cakes. To fit [] 8" or L] 9" pans. 


CC eC CC i ira) 


Oldmill Paper Products Corporation, Dept. T-9-31, 
Linden Street, corner Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. J \SS18SSrv terre res tec ree tceseeces 


POWDER-PROOF, PERFUME-PROOF, 
GERM-PROOF 


Camels in the new Humidor Pack have 
been hailed with delight by the ladies. 


For that air-sealed wrapping of mois- 
ture-proof Cellophane is also powder- 
proof, perfume-proof and germ-proof. 


Then too, the lady-of-the-house can 
stock up with Camels knowing that the 
last pack in the carton will be as fresh 
and mild as the first. 


Each single package is a humidor 
that preserves all the flavor of choice 
Turkish and mellow Domestic tobaccos 
for the smoker. 


While these advantages are very real, 
after all the important fact is what the 
Humidor Pack does for the cigarette. 


After the cool, mild fragrance of a 
perfectly conditioned Camel, it’s an af- 
front to the throat to inhale the harsh hot 
smoke of a parched-dry, stale cigarette. 


If you are one who has not yet discov- 
ered Camels, just switch over to this 
famous brand for one day. Then quit 
them — if you can. 


© Itisthemark of aconsid- 

erate hostess, by means of 

the Humidor Pack, to 

we “Serveafreshcigarette.’’ 
Buy Camels by the carton 

| —this cigarette will re- 

main fresh in your home 


| and office 


NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


